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From the President Genera] 


July brings Independence Day—a reminder of our 
American freedoms celebrated with vibrant fireworks, inspir- 
ing parades and jubilant festivities. Though 2020’s pandemic 
has altered the way that many communities will mark the commemoration of 
American independence this year, I have no doubt that Daughters will rise to 
ahi our founding by flying their flags, remembering those who won our liber- 
ties and serving others to carry forward a legacy 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors. I hope that you 
will join me in ensuring that this year’s Fourth 
of July will be especially meaningful given the 
national emergency that impacted all of us this 
year, reminding us again and again that we are 
truly “all in this together” as Americans. 

Many of our DAR members served on the front 
lines of healthcare, emergency services and the 
retail supply chain in response to the COVID-19 pandemic. As you will read 
in this edition, hundreds of Daughters also stepped forward to sew approxi- 
mately 400,000 pieces of personal protective equipment, including thousands 
of face masks made for the Navajo Nation. Others planted their own “Sunshine 
Gardens,” akin to the Victory Gardens of World War II. Our members contin- 
ued an inspiring tradition of service that stretches back to DAR’s founding of 
the Army Nurse Corps during the Spanish-American War in 1898. I know you 
share my pride in the ways that the Daughters of today rose to answer the call 
for service, shining a light on who we are and what we do. Bravo! 

When I reflect on the passionate work of our membership, I cannot imagine 
a more apt title for our magazine than American Spirit—after all, we embody 
the hope and resilience of our great nation. Tam confident that you will enjoy 
the features on the pages of this edition. This issue features stories on Loyalist 
factions, the history of logging, the Battle of Cowpens, a female Patriot and 
the glory of our various state capitols. Our Spirited Adventure feature takes us 
to Bismarck, N.D., and our regular Bookshelf feature discusses two titles that 
are the focal point of our inaugural DAR Book Club. I am fiercely proud of the 
content that we produce to support our organizational mission of promoting 
historic preservation, education and patriotism. The entire magazine is a feast 
for the eyes and the soul. Iam confident that you will enjoy reading it as much 
as we enjoy assembling it for you. 

Please consider giving a subscription to our award-winning magazine to all 
the history lovers in your life—it’s a delightful way to share our values, promote 
our purpose and support the National Society. Members receive both American 
Spirit and the Daughters newsletter six times a year for a combined total of 
12 issues for just $18—and a closer connection to the ties that bind us together 
in service to America. 
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Today's Daughters / 


But it’s not just the educational materials that matter. The 
eC to I \ } atmosphere, including other guests, can also make or break the 


visitor experience. As such, Mrs. Lee’s work also involves pro- 


viding training for site staff on how to deal with various types 
Rhode Island Daughter helps suitor ond Wehavtoke 
America’s most iconic historic sites “If you're in the middle of telling a very serious story and a 
Beat Lo i; ] visitor gets uncomfortable and they decide to tell a joke, how do 
articulate their comp wcatec pasts. you react in a way that is respectful to that visitor and doesn’t 
make them feel unnecessarily awful but also makes it clear that 
*— ByLenaAnthony —-x* 


the joke was inappropriate? It’s not easy,” she said. 

On a recent trip to Ghana's slave castles, where many 
| African slaves were imprisoned immediately prior to board- 
ing overcrowded boats to the Western Hemisphere, Mrs. Lee 
experienced this firsthand. “It was an extremely emotional 
experience for me as the descendant of enslaved people,” 
she said. “And yet, there were others who were laughing and 
giggling, taking selfies or talk- 
ing on their phone. It felt very 
disrespectful.” 

While she can’t say for sure 


istoric sites haven't always grappled with their 

connections to slavery. Believe it or not, it used to 

be common practice to simply omit the truth—or 

perhaps admit that slaves lived there but say noth- | 
ing more. Now there are people like Elon Cook Lee, director 
of interpretation and education 
at the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, who are helping 
historic sites lean into their com- 
plicated pasts to offer visitors a 
fuller, more complete version of 
their American story. 

“The things that happened 
back then are still directly impact- 
ing our world now,” Mrs. Lee 
said. “Understanding the past, in 
its entirety, is the only true way 
to understand what’s going on 
right now so we can make better 
choices for the future.” 

When Mrs. Lee started at the 
National Trust last fall, the pro- 
priety of holding weddings and 
other celebrations at former slave 
plantations was up for debate. 
And with more than a handful of 
properties that formerly housed 
slaves in its portfolio of 27 his- 
toric sites, the nonprofit had to 
respond. 


Should event venues that were once former slave plantations 


her ancestors came to America 
via Ghana’s Cape Coast, that’s 
not for lack of trying. A late-night 
Ancestry.com search was the 
start of her passion for genealogy. 

“I met a DAR member who 
suggested I look inte joining,” 
Mrs. Lee said. “I signed up for 
Ancestry.com that night to see 
what I could find. I called my dad 
around midnight and told him I 
found his grandmother on the 
census. We stayed awake until 3 
or 4 in the morning calling each 
other. We were both immediately 
hooked. He became my genealogy 
buddy for seven straight years.” 

Eventually, Mrs. Lee joined 
the Increase Carpenter Chapter 
in Queens, NLY., which included 
five black members at its founding in 2012. “When I read about 
the chapter, I knew I wanted to join,” she said. “I knew they 
would understand me and my experience and family history 
and make me feel welcomed.” 


be described as “charming” or “elegant,” when their history 
would suggest anything but? Is a former plantation even an 
appropriate place for a wedding? Mrs. Lee says a lot of that 


has to do with a historic site’s interpretation and educational 
programs. 


But living in Providence, R.I., made the commute to chapter 
meetings difficult. She transferred to the Narragansett-Cooke- 
Gaspee Chapter and found the group, while less diverse, just 
as welcoming. 

“They're so wonderful,” she said. “They'd ask me to present 
at chapter meetings or at the state conference, wanting me to 
tell the tough stories about our history and help walk them 
through how to understand them better.” o 


“Do black people go to these sites and feel that their history 
is well represented, or do they feel embarrassed or humiliated 
by the way slave stories are told?” she said. “It’s the whole idea 
of ‘Do no harm’ that they have in the medical profession. That | 
should also be the aim of historic sites.” | 
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Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer oe al il TALC | 


SEASONAL THREADS 


To seek relief from the oppressive heat and humidity during the summer months, 
gentlemen in England and the Colonies would swap out their heavier winter garb for 
breathable linens and cottons and lightweight wools and silks. As such, this fine cotton 
waistcoat with elaborate golden detailing, handsome cuffs and fashionable pockets— 
dating from about 1725-1740—would have been a welcome summer alternative. 

Except in the privacy of their homes, the Colonial gentry essentially wore the same 
garments whatever the season, so a change in fabric made an enormous difference in 
personal comfort and likely led to a more agreeable disposition. Lione! Chalmers, a con- 
temporary of Thomas Jefferson, once compared the air of a South Carolina summer “to 
that glow which strikes one, who looks into a pretty warm oven.” 

Americans familiar with hotter areas of the country can doubtless empathize with 
Chalmers, while simultaneously rejoicing that modern culture allows for fewer clothes 
to be worn than our ancestors had to endure. —Alden O’Brien © 
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SERVICE 


TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 
Communities in Meaningful Ways 


Sewing a 
ewing 
S ti ° 
olution in 
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a National 
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n spring 2020, the COVID-19 
pandemic caused a nationwide 
shortage of face masks, a necessity 
for not only medical facilities, but 
also nursing homes, day cares, military 
bases and other organizations to slow 
the spread of the virus. Daughters across 
the country responded to this shortage 
with kindness and creativity—and supe- 
rior sewing skills—to make both cloth 
masks and mask covers that prolong the 
life of N95 masks. 

Carla Smothers Pope, a member of 
Kings Mountain Messenger Chapter, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., began sewing 
mask covers for her daughter, Robin 
McCollough, who is a nurse at a hospital 
in Georgia. “Many times in crisis we feel 
like we would like to help but don’t know 


what we can do,” she said. “This humble 
effort of making masks for the people 


» 
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Caroline and Tom Tyler prepare a 
stack of face masks. 


who protect us every day is an honor.” 
This is what DAR membership means to 
Mrs. Pope, who believes that no gesture 
is too small in uncertain times. 

In some cases, members were per- 
sonally approached for their sewing 
skills. Catharine Pollachek, a Daughter 
from Mary Bryan Chapter, Greenwood, 
Ind., received a request for masks from 
a neighbor whose niece works at Riley 
Hospital for Children in Indianapolis. She 
sewed the masks and delivered them to 
her neighbor, who then passed them on 
to the hospital. The nurses were thrilled 


In March 2020, the Service to America Committee, 
with the guidance and support of DAR President General 
Denise Doring VanBuren, initiated the National DAR Service 
to America From Home Project, and in April 2020, the Service 
to America Committee teamed with the VIS Committee to 
launch www. fssdar.com/sta/, a website that matches mask 


a 


with the masks, and Ms. Pollachek was 
happy to contribute. 

Similarly in Louisiana, Margaret Tyler, 
Caroline Tyler and Mary Kay Carleton, 
members of John James Audubon 
Chapter, Baton Rouge, La., began sewing 
masks in early March, once they became 
aware of the shortage. The trio reached 
out to fellow church members who could 
sew and would be willing to help. By 
March 31, there were 59 participants in 
their sewing group, each one contributing 
meaningfully to the process. 

“There is something for everyone to 
do,” Mrs. Margaret Tyler said. “We need 
volunteers to cut elastic, iron and cut 
fabric, and of course, sew the masks.” 
Even C.A.R. members have stepped up to 
deliver material, mask-making kits or fin- 
ished masks from house to house. Bags of 
finished masks or essential materials are 
left on front porches for no-contact pick- 
ups and drop-offs. The finished masks are 
also delivered to hospitals, then sterilized 
and distributed. 

For Mrs. Tyler, supporting friends and 
neighbors focuses her in these uncertain 
times. Of her service she said, “It gives us 
something important to do to feel a part 


of protecting our community and serving 
others.” <% 


makers with organizations in need of mask donations. 

As of printing, DAR members have donated more than 420,000 
masks, 34,000 other PPE items and more than 177,000 volunteer 
hours. Anyone interested in sewing and donating masks should 
sign-up to volunteer at www.fssdar.com/sta/volunteer/. Visit 
the DAR Service to America Committee’s Facebook Group, www. 
facebook.com/groups/ServiceToAmerica/, to read about more 
Daughters and their contributions to this worthy project. 


ery \ ten iy 


A colorful sampling of 
completed face masks sewn 
by Catharine Pollachek, a 
member of Mary Bryan Chapter, 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Margaret Tyler cuts 
fabric in her home. 
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Stabilizing a 
Carriage House 
for Future 
Generations 


he John T. and Lillian Heard 

House and its separate carriage 

house in Sedalia, Mo., were 

built just after the turn of the 
20th century, between 1904 and 1906. 
John Heard was an attorney and state 
senator, and he also served as a member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, where 
he represented the 6th and 7th Missouri 
districts until 1895. After the death of his 
first wife, he married Lillian Copeland in 
Washington, D.C., and it was Lillian for 
whom Heard built the home. 

“Upon Lillian’s death in 1934, she left 
the property in trust as a memorial to her 
late husband providing that two local 
women’s clubs, Sorosis and the Helen G. 
Steele Music Club, would meet there and 
voluntarily maintain this property,” said 
Judy Woolery, president of the Heard 
Memorial Club House Board. Mrs. Heard 
was an active member of both organiza- 
tions, and members of these clubs did 
not have a centralized meeting place 
before her bequest. The Sorosis Club 
is an educational, cultural and philan- 
thropic women’s organization active in 
Sedalia since the 1890s. The Helen G. 
Steele Music Club is nearly as old, dedi- 
cated to music education and the study 
and enjoyment of music. Both clubs are 
still active today, and they are two of the 
oldest women’s clubs in the state. 

The John T. and Lillian Heard 
House is intriguing in that its architec- 
ture is Colonial Revival, with Italian 
Renaissance accents dotted through- 
out. Considered opulent for its time, the 


The"before-image of the carriage 
house shows the back of the house 
facing-north. The “after” image 
shows the front of the!house, facing 
toward-the south. 


—— 
eclectic house reflects Sedalia’s Gilded 
Age history and is a treasured landmark 
today. Representatives of both clubs, 
alongside two trustees, make up the 
Heard House Board, and these members 
are committed to the upkeep and general 
maintenance of the property. The past 
few years have seen several improve- 
ments to the house itself—porches have 
been rebuilt, windows replaced, and 
repairs made to the gutters and roof— 
and it has been used for weddings and 
other small receptions while continu- 
ing to act as a meeting place for the two 
organizations. 

The carriage house on the property is 
considered unique to the area and was 
in dire need of preservation, beginning 
with the stabilization of its foundation. 
The inside of the carriage house is a time 
capsule; the first floor contains two horse 
stalls and space for several small buggies 
and tack. The second floor has a small 
living area with a cast-iron stove where 
a caretaker for the horses and carriages 
would have lived. The board plans to 
include the carriage house in its regular 
tours in the near future. 


Projects Nationwide Foci 


Mission of the DAR 


Before 


The Heard House Board committed 
to a multiyear project to save the carriage 
house, and its first priority was to stabilize 
the foundation, which was accomplished 
through a DAR Historic Preservation 
Grant, sponsored by the Osage DAR 
Chapter, Sedalia, Mo. “We are totally 
indebted to Pat Palmer, Regent of Osage 
Chapter, who is also a member of Sorosis. 
She initially brought the idea of pursuing 
the grant to the Heard House Board. We 
owe much to her and the entire Osage 
Chapter for sponsoring our application,” 
Woolery said. 

After the work to the foundation was 
completed, volunteers stepped in and 
added a new coat of paint to the carriage 
house. Plans are in the works for the next 
phase, which will address roof rebuilding 
and brick tuck pointing. © 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants 
program invites public charity 501(c)(3) 
organizations to apply for matching fund 
grants to support worthwhile local projects 
related to historic preservation. For more 
details on applying for a DAR Historic 
Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 


Se 
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READS 
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would celebrate 


At the start of 2020, DAR announced the creation of an exciting circle that 


and raise awareness of our country’s earliest Patriots through 


the power of the page—the new DAR Book Club. Two inaugural books were 

chosen for the 2019-2020 year, both nonfiction titles focused on the Colonial through the 

Federal periods: Jefferson's Daughters: Three Sisters, White and Black, ina Young America, by 

Catherine Kerrison, and Rush: Revolution, Madness, and Benjamin Rush, the Visionary Doctor 
Who Became a Founding Fatherby Stephen Fried. 

For additional information on each book, including sample discussion questions, quota- 


tions or interviews, visit the DAR Library Facebook page: www.facebook.com/NSDARLibrary. 


Three Sisters, One Famous 
Founding Father 


Jefferson’s Daughters: Three Sisters, White and 
Black, in a Young America (Ballantine, 2018) is a 
beautifully written, compassionate biography of | 
Thomas Jefferson’s three daughters— Martha and 
Mary by his wife, Martha Wayles Jefferson, and 
their much younger half sister, Harriet Hemings, 
by his concubine-slave Sally Hemings. 

Working from letters, diaries, government 
documents and other sources, historian Catherine 
Kerrison recreates the manners, morals and mores of the 
era and skillfully explains their influence on the lives of her 
protagonists. In particular, Jefferson’s Daughters demonstrates 
how the male-dominated 
society prescribed white 


| CATH eAINe 


When Jefferson’s 


: s ss women’s roles, education 
Deeniaks, vis d and choices, and like- 
grief ove! whelme wise constantly redefined 


him. Although 
almost 10 at the 
time, his daughter, 
Martha, became her 
father’s “emotional 
caretaker” and 
constant companion. 


race and slavery to suit its 
interests. 


The Women 

Jefferson married Martha 
Wayles Skelton on January 
1, 1772. During their 10-year 
marriage, she bore seven 
children, Sadly, only two 
lived to adulthood—Martha (September 27, 1772- October 10, 
1836) and Mary (August 1, 1778-April 17, 1804). 


JEFFER 
| DAUGHTERS 
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later, she accompanied him. He enrolled her in a 
Catholic convent school, where the world suddenly 
opened to her. 

By the time they left in 1789, Martha had become 
a well-educated, sophisticated young woman who 
considered converting to Catholicism and who was 
also deeply critical of slavery. The return to Virginia 
was a shock. 

For his first three years in Paris, Jefferson left 
Mary with her aunt and unele Elizabeth and Francis 
Eppes at their Virginia plantation, Eppington. Mary 
loved it there and had to be tricked into leaving for 
Paris with her 14-year-old companion-maid, Sally Hemings. 

Jefferson enrolled Mary at the same convent school, but she 
; was an indifferent student. Beautiful and endearing, Mary would 
rely heavily on charm to get through life. Unlike Martha, she had 
lost Jefferson’s companionship, and then put down new roots 
at Eppington only to have them ripped away. She desperately 
yearned for permanence and acceptance, especially from her 
famous father, who could be emotionally distant. 

Sally, meanwhile, learned about Parisian life and its possi- 
bilities—including that French law would permit her to be free 
and remain there. So when Jefferson prepared to leave Paris in 
1789, Sally—then pregnant with Jefferson's child—refused to 
go, Kerrison wrote. 

Only after negotiating a firm bargain with him did she agree 
to leave. The deal included freedom for all their children at age 
21. Neither they nor she would work the fields, and unlike other 
slave children, they would not be put to work until age 14. They 
| were to have better clothing, and they would not have to serve 
| either Martha or Mary. 


SO 


aCaRrsan 


When his wife died on September 6, 1782, grief overwhelmed | 


Jefferson. Although almost 10 at the time, Martha became her 


father’s “emotional caretaker” and constant companion. When | 


he was appointed minister plenipotentiary to France two years 
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Divergent Paths 
Back in Virginia in late 1789, Martha and Mary, who had begun 
calling herself Maria this same year, pursued the accepted ideal 


WIKIPEDIA 


for every young woman: to make a good marriage. Both seemed 
to succeed, at first. Over time, however, Martha would be deeply 
disappointed, and Maria would die young after childbirth. Both 
sisters inherited their mother’s tendency toward difficult preg- 
nancies, and like Martha Wayles, they would bury children. 

While the documentary record is rich with material about 
Martha and Maria, it is all but silent on Harriet Hemings. 
Jefferson noted her birth as May 1801 in his “Farm Book.” He 
mentioned her occasionally as receiving allotments of cloth- 
ing, cloth, shoes and other basic items, and as being inoculated 
against smallpox in 1802. 

At 14, she began working with other slaves in his textile opera- 
tion, spinning wool for slave clothing. We don’t know if Harriet 
learned to read or write, or what her other duties were. We do 
know that Jefferson kept 
his bargain with Sally 
Hemings. 

In 1822, Harriet and 
her older brother William 
Beverly left Monticello 
for good. Jefferson noted 
in his Farm Book they 
had “run,” though he had 
paid their coach fare to 
Philadelphia. 

But the siblings stopped 
in the capital, Washington, 
D.C., and essentially dis- 
appeared. William and 
Harriet were so light- 
skinned they could pass 
for white, and they almost 
certainly changed their names. William, a skilled carpenter, 
likely found work in the growing city. Harriet had domestic 
skills, and was beautiful like her mother, so marriage to a white 
man was probably her ambition, Kerrison surmises. 

In 1873, Harriet’s brother Madison broke the family silence 
by recounting that she had indeed married a white man and 
had a family. Madison refused to give details, and to this day, 
Harriet’s story remains something of a mystery. In 1993, hoping 
to track down information on her and Jefferson’s other slaves, 
Monticello launched the Getting Word oral history program 
(www.monticello.org/getting-word) to collect and preserve 
stories of life on Jefferson’s mountain. 

Though the lives of these three women were often sad, there 
are moments of inspiration, Martha did her best to educate her 
daughters as thoroughly as possible, inculcating the sheer joy 
of learning. Harriet’s hinted-at life also inspires with its indi- 
cations that she transcended the color barrier and built a free 
life. Through their lives, Jefferson’s Daughters explores ques- 
tions of gender, race and identity that continue to haunt us. 
—Bill Hudgins 


The documentary 
record is all but silent 
on Harriet Hemings. 
Jefferson noted her 
birth as May 1801 in 
his “Farm Book.” 

He mentioned her 
occasionally as 
receiving allotments 
of clothing, cloth, 
shoes and other basic 
items, and as being 
inoculated against 
smallpox in 1802. 


Race and 
Relationship Status 


homas Jefferson's relationship with Sally 
i Hemings has been hotly debated since at least 

1802. There were rumors before then, but the 
whispers erupted into a roar when a political writer 
named James Callender published a sensational series 
of articles in 1802 in the Richmond Recorder 
declaring Jefferson had fathered sev- 
eral children with his slave. 

Callender (1758-1803) had an 
ax to grind: Jefferson had been 
subsidizing him to write attack 
articles against Federalist foes such 
as Alexander Hamilton since 1796. 
Callender was convicted of violating 
the Alien and Sedition Acts and jailed. 

When freed in 1801, Callender asked the new presi- 
dent for an appointment as Richmond's postmaster as 
a reward for his loyalty. 

But Jefferson refused, according to an account on 
Monticello.org. Callender collected the rumors about the 
relationship and retaliated. Jefferson never addressed 
the charges, and his white descendants stoutly denied 
them. 

Kerrison wrote that these kinds of relationships were 
not uncommon in Virginia and other slave states. 

After burying three wives, Jefferson's father-in-law, 
John Wayles, began a long-term relationship with his 
slave Elizabeth Hemings. They had six children, the 
last being Sally Hemmings, making her Martha Wayles 
Jefferson’s half sister. And after Maria Jefferson died, her 
husband, John Wayles Eppes, had at least two children 
with Sally's niece, Betsy Hemmings. 

Historians largely followed the white descendants’ 
lead, Kerrison noted, until historian Fawn Brodie’s 
1974 Thomas Jefferson: An Intimate History recounted 
the Hemings family history. Though she was attacked 
professionally and personally, Brodie stood firm. 
Subsequent historians, especially Annette Gordon-Reed 
and Monticello's Lucia Stanton, found further evidence, 
Kerrison wrote. 

DNA testing in 1998 found links to the Jefferson male 
line and ruled out assertions that some of his cousins 
had fathered the children. In 2000, the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation concluded that “a preponderance 
of the evidence” indicated Jefferson was the father of 
Sally Hemings’ four surviving children, Kerrison wrote. 
Still, the debate continues. 
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The ‘American Hippocrates’ 


In a 1790 letter to his longtime friend 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Vice President John Adams 
complained that they and other Founders would 
be eclipsed by the public idolatry of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin: 

“The history of our Revolution will be one 
continued lie from one end to another. The essence 
of the whole will be that Dr. Franklin’s electrical rod 
smote the earth and out sprang General Washington. 
That Franklin electrified him with his rod—and 
thenceforward these two conducted all the policies, 
negotiation, legislatures and war.” 


Adams would become the second 
president of the United States, and 
sit beside Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson as perhaps the greatest of the 
Founding Fathers. Rush's role, however, 
would fade in time along with others, 
as Adams predicted. 

Stephen Fried’s intensively 
researched, entertaining 2018 biog- 
raphy, Rush: Revolution, Madness and 
the Visionary Doctor Who Became a Founding Father (Random 
House, 2018) reintroduces the brilliant Philadelphia physician 
to a new generation. 


A Beautiful Mind 

Benjamin Rush (January 4, 1746-April 19, 1813) was born 
on a farm in Byberry, Pa., the fourth of seven children. It was 
soon evident that Rush was a prodigy. He was just 13 when he 
was admitted to The College of New Jersey (now Princeton) 
in 1759—as a junior. In 1761, he was apprenticed to a leading 
Philadelphia physician, Dr. John Redman, to study medicine. 

Fried covers Rush’s medical career in great depth, from his 
early struggle to establish a thriving practice through his writ- 
ing, lecturing and teaching. He also describes Rush's eventual 
groundbreaking work in mental disorders—sadly, his son John 
would become one of his patients. 

At the time, Philadelphia was the social, intellectual and cul- 
tural center of the Colonies. Success as a physician depended as 
much on whom you knew as on what you knew—perhaps even 
more so. Outspoken, determined and impetuous sometimes to 
the point of rashness, Rush cultivated powerful, lifelong friends. 

Via Benjamin Rush, Fried escorts us through the complex 
web of Philadelphia society. As Rush ascended through the 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


social ranks, he seemed to know everybody, and everything 
about them. 

He and Adams first met on August 29, 1774, when Adams 
and three other delegates arrived in Philadelphia for the first 
Continental Congress. Rush—who was not a delegate—never- 
theless had wrangled an invitation to be part of the local group 
meeting the Yankees from New England. 

According to Fried, Rush “talked a lot,” and managed to switch 
coaches so he could ride into town with Adams. Along the way, 
and in subsequent days, the 28-year-old Rush impressed Adams 
with his attentiveness and his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
city and its politics. A lifelong friendship grew from that first 
meeting. 

An early, vocal proponent of independence, Rush edited 
Thomas Paine’s incendiary pamphlet, Common Sense, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. He also treated mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress and was especially close to 
Franklin. 


A Man of Many Talents 

During the Revolutionary War, Rush treated wounded 
soldiers, sometimes behind enemy lines, and served as sur- 
geon general for Washington’s armies. As a member of the 
Congressional Medical Committee, he oversaw budgets and 
overall medical care for soldiers. He worked diligently to 


| improve field hospitals’ treatment of the wounded and to insti- 


tute sanitation measures at camps—incurring resistance and 
enmity from other physicians within the army. 

Rush was an early advocate of abolition, though paradoxi- 
cally he owned a slave, whom he eventually freed. During the 
terrible yellow fever epidemic of 1793, he was one of only a 
small group of physicians who remained in town to treat the 
sick and dying. 

Physicians desperately tried everything to curb the illness— 


| but nothing worked. Sadly, the burgeoning political factions led 


to the public choosing between “Federalist” and “Democratic- 
Republican” doctors and treatments. Rush contracted the 
disease himself and almost died. 

As the most famous doctor of his time, Rush came to be known 
as the “American Hippocrates,” which his critics used as a taunt. 
He wrote widely influential books on the practice of medicine, 
and helped establish what today is the American Psychiatric 
Association. He was also a civic leader who worked tirelessly 
to improve life for his fellow Philadelphians. 

American history is forever indebted to Rush for brokering 
an end to the estrangement of Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
Eerily, in 1809, Rush described a dream of his to Adams, in which 
the elder Founders died at almost the same time—which they 
did, on July 4, 1826. 

As Adams once said of Rush, “I know of no Character living 
or dead who has done more real good in America.” His was a 
life certainly worth knowing. & —Bill Hudgins 
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Charles Peale’s 

1806 painting “The 
Exhumation of the 
Mastodon” celebrates 
where the mastodon 
was unearthed in 
Montgomery, N.Y. This 
famous site is also 
listed on the National 
Register of Historic 
Places. According to 
the nomination form, 
the 1801 excavation 
led to the “creation of 
the world's first fully 
articulated prehistoric 
skeleton ... and offered 
scientists a model of 
this extinct mammal 
for comparative 
analysis with other 
species.” 


In the GALLERIES 


“ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT AND 

THE UNITED STATES: ART, NATURE, AND CULTURE” 
Smithsonian American Art Museum 

Washington, D.C. 

Through August 16, 2020 
https://americanart.si.edu/exhibitions/humboldt 


harles Willson Peale’s mastodon, a prime 

prehistoric specimen and once a proud icon of 

American biodiversity, is set to visit the country 
where it was discovered as part of a tribute to a prominent 
Prussian naturalist. 

The 1801 excavation of the massive remains has been 
called the birth of American paleontology. Its significance 
was heightened by a long-running French-American feud. 
Influential naturalist Georges-Louis Leclerc, Comte de 
Buffon, made Thomas Jefferson’s blood boil with his asser- 
tion, in one volume of his Histoire Naturelle, that European 
animals were biologically superior. The book argued that 
America’s climate had deprived it of mighty creatures and 


made its people “feeble.” 


Jefferson, determined to refute that claim, shipped an 
American bull moose carcass to his French antagonist. But 
the coup de grace for American animalhood came courtesy of 
Peale, a portrait artist and naturalist. When ancient bones were 
found in August 1801 on a farm in Orange County, NY., Peale 
bought them, plus the right to dig nearby. Peale’s crew har- 
vested a 15,000-year-old Mammut americanum, or American 
mastodon (née mammoth). Take that, Comte de Buffon! 

Peale opened a museum touting his prized find, but lacked 
funding. After Peale’s 1827 death, his family closed the enter- 
prise. In 1848 they sold its contents to PT. Barnum, whose 
own museum later burned, presumably with the bones inside. 
But speculators had bought them and unloaded them in 

xermany. The mastodon, 8.5 feet tall at the shoulder and over 
12 feet long from tusk sockets to base of tail, is now owned by 
the Hesse State Museum in Darmstadt. * 


Editor's Note: Due to COVID-19, all Smithsonian museums are 
closed temporarily and all public programs, events and tours are 
canceled through July 1. Please check the museum website for up- 
to-date guidance before planning your visit, 
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In the GALLERIES 


“WHEN WOMEN LOST THE VOTE: 
A REVOLUTIONARY STORY, 
1776-1807" 

Museum of the American Revolution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fall 2020 through 

Spring 2021 

www.amrevmuseum.org 


ore than a century before 

the 19th Amendment gave 

women the right to vote in 
national elections, women and free 
people of color in New Jersey could 
vote legally for three decades after the 
start of the American Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Society 


of 


indiana Pioneers 


To Honor the Memory and the 
Work of the Pioneers of Indiana 


Regular nembershtp Ls open to anyone wno 
can prove direct descent from at Least one 
ancestor who settled in trdiana on or before 
Decencber 31, 1240, except for the following 
counties which have a settled date oy 
Decenver S1, 1250: Adan, Benton 
Blackford, Dekalb, Fulton, Howard, jasper, 
Jay, Kosciusko, Lacqrange, Lake, LaPorte, 
Marshall, Newton, Noole, Porter. Pulasrt, 
Starke, Steuben, Tipton, wells, white, and 
Whitley. 
Merabership applications are available 
from the office manager: ory ‘ 
Society of tndiana Pioneers st 
140 N. Senate Ave. ya; 
indianapolis, IN 46204 ol 
Z1F.441.2292 
indianaPiongers@gmail.com 
wer indLanaplongers.oro, 
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This little-known piece of history is 
the focus of a new exhibit depicting the 
story of the nation’s first women voters 
and why New Jersey restricted this 
right to white male property owners in 
1807. Extensive research by museum 
curators unearthed poll lists show- 
ing that, contrary to many historians’ 
belief, significant numbers of women 
exercised their voting right before it 
was taken away. (While curators have 
yet to find evidence of a black woman 
voting, they have identified at least one 
black man who voted.) 

“When Women Lost the Vote” 
explores how the American Revolution 
shaped women’s political opportuni- 
ties and activism. DAR sponsored 
the 5,000-square-foot exhibit, which 
combines original artifacts, historic 
manuscripts, several poll lists featuring 
the names of women voters from the 
period, clothing and more. 

“Through the generous financial 
support of our members, the National 
Society of the DAR was pleased to 


This traditional 
1780s wedding 
gown belonged to 
Deborah Sampson, 
a famous female 
soldier who fought 
in the American 
Revolution. 


support the research that resulted 
in this exhibit,” said Denise Doring 
VanBuren, DAR President General. 
“Our goal is to tell the stories of 

the men and women who achieved 
American independence to raise 
awareness about their sacrifices. We 
want to ensure that their legacy is 
forever appreciated.” 

Among the exhibit’s highlights are 
the wedding gown worn by Deborah 
Sampson, who disguised herself as a 
man to fight in the Revolutionary War; 
a handwritten diary of Abner Weston, 
a Revolutionary War corporal, reveal- 
ing previously unknown details about 
Sampson; and a cirea 1811 ballot box 
from Deptford Township, N.J. * 
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A hand-colored version of an 1880 engraving drawn by the noted 
illustrator Howard Pyle that appeared in Harper’s Weekly. 


WIKIPEDIA 


Colonial Rhode 
Island's 40-Year 
Tax Holiday 

STARTING IN 1710, THE GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY CRANKED OUT MONEY 
ON A PRINTING PRESS 


ong before outrage 

over “taxation without 

representation” led to 

the American Revolution, 
Colonial residents of Rhode Island 
had resisted paying taxes. Even after 
the Rhode Island General Assembly 
ordered a survey of the Colony, which 
led to the drawing of town boundaries, 
many residents refused to pay. 

The General Assembly found a 

workaround in 1710 when it began 
making its own money on the printing 


of RHODE-ISLAND an 
NCE PLANTATIONS, 
ONE 


A one-dollar bank note from 1780 that was 
issued by Rhode Island and guaranteed by 
the United States 


press. Land banks lent paper money 
for mortgages on land, and those loans 
generated interest, which financed 
government operations, For the 

next 40 or so years, Rhode Islanders 
enjoyed a tax holiday. While the land 
banks prospered, the paper money, 
which provided a medium of exchange 
for the Colonists, often declined in 
value, making it easier for farmers 

and landholders to pay their debts. 

It was a sweet arrangement for all 
involved except, that is, for the London 
merchants who were being paid in 
depreciated currency. 


Parliament was forced to take 
action. Its Currency Act of 1751 
prohibited any General Assembly from 
issuing bills of credit not backed by 
taxes. By mid-1754, with Rhode Island 
on the brink of insolvency, its towns 
began collecting taxes. 
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In the 1760s, Parliament 
began imposing taxes that were 
nonnegotiable. Over the next decade, 
resistance steadily grew, fueled by anti- 
tax protests including the Boston Tea 
Party. Apparently, Rhode Island was 
just a little ahead of its time. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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FamilyTreeDNA 


Begin Your 
DNA Journey 


Explore the world of DNA and 
learn more about your ancestry 


Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 
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What's in 
a Name 


Discover the meaning behind some 
of the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


The name of the Jane Douglas 

| Chapter, Dallas, Texas, organized 
December 19, 1895, celebrates 

the importance of the supportive 
women in a Patriot’s life during the 
American Revolution. Organizing 
Regent Cornelia Jamison Henry had 
a deep sense of her family’s history. 
She joined the DAR under her great- 
grandfather William Downs of South 
Carolina. When asked to christen her 
new organization, she chose to honor 


the women who stood beside her 
Patriot during this tumultuous time. 
Interestingly, William’s mother and his 
wife both bore the name Jane Douglas— 
he was the son of Henry Downs and 
Jane Douglas, and he married a cousin 
on his mother’s side of the family. 

Mrs. Henry served as Chapter Regent 
from 1895-1901, and then as the third 
Texas State Regent from 1902-1904. 
The Texas Society of DAR was orga- 
nized in 1900 during the Texas State 
Fair in Dallas. Jane Douglas Chapter 
hosted the organizing meeting, as well 
as the first three state conferences. 

Mrs. Henry died in August 1904 
while still in office; she is buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery in Dallas. In 
2001, Jane Douglas Chapter honored 
her with a DAR Insignia marker. 
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Daughters of Liberty Chapter was 
organized on October 19, 1895. In 2011, 
the chapter merged with Greysolon du 
Lhut Chapter, which was named after 
another patriotic society, to become 
Greysolon Daughters of Liberty, 
Duluth, Minn. Colonel Isaac Barré, 
in his speech against the Stamp Act, 
applied the term “Sons of Liberty” to 
men. In an April 1896 article in the 
Mercury and Gazette, Mrs. Barker, 
Historian of Gaspee DAR Chapter, 
Providence, R.I., explains: “It has 
been said that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was the first 
patriotic Association ever formed by 
women; this is a mistake ... societies 
were formed all over the country, and 
known as the Daughters of Liberty. 
That was the parent organization 
and its child, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, must ever be 
distinguished as the first heredi- 
tary patriotic society established by 
women.” 


Rendezvous Mountain Chapter, 
North Wilkesboro, N.C., organized 
January 24, 1928, was named for the 
famous training camp for soldiers 
of this area of northwestern North 
Carolina, led by Colonel Benjamin 
Cleveland. According to legend, 
Cleveland climbed Rendezvous 
Mountain and blew his cow horn 
to summon more than 200 Wilkes 
County militiamen. He and his men 
joined the Appalachian Overmountain 
Men at Quaker Meadows (what is now 
Morganton) on September 30, 1780, 
and headed south to fight in the Battle 
of King’s Mountain on October 7, 1780. 

After fierce fighting, the Loyalists 
and Redcoats ultimately surrendered 
Subsequently, the British, under 
Cornwallis, abandoned their invasion 
of North Carolina. The Battle of King’s 
Mountain was the turning point in the 

South for the ultimate British defeat. * 
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She Beloved She Could So She Did’ 


When a woman believes in herself, she can face any challenge, rise above 
adversity, and accomplish her goals. Now, you can honor a strong woman 
you know—your daughter, sister, granddaughter, friend, even yourself— 
in a special way and with a personal touch. This meaningful keepsake is 
hand-crafted of mirrored, beveled glass and features butterflies, a beloved 
symbol of change, on all sides. The statement on the front captures women’s 
empowerment: She Believed She Could So She Did. Plus, the silvery heart 
charm tied with a ribbon to the sculpted butterfly topper can be personalized 
FREE with any name. The music box plays “You Are So Beautiful” and 
includes a poem card. 

Exclusive and strictly limited; order now! 
Order this powerful musical treasure now at only $59.99", payable in two 
installments of $29.99 cach. Our 365-day money-back guarantee assures 
your complete satisfaction. Strong demand is likely, so act immediately! 
You need send no money now. Just complete and mail the coupon today, 
and indicate the name(s) for personalization. 
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John Quiney Adams 
Approved a ‘Journey to 
the Center of the Earth’ 


ohn Quincy Adams was noted for his 

intellect; in fact, research indicates that, 

with an 1Q of 165-175, he was likely the 

smartest American president in history. 
As astaunch supporter of the arts and sciences, he 
played a key role in the creation of both the U.S. 
Naval Observatory and the Smithsonian Institution. But his 
affection for the natural world apparently led to his support 
of an ambitious and expensive expedition based on a widely 
ridiculed theory. 

Decades before the French novelist Jules Verne wrote his 
classic 1864 tale Journey to the Center of the Earth, the sixth 
U.S. president became captivated by a plan to send explor- 
ers deep below the surface of the planet. The proposal was 


An illustration from the nove! 
Journey to the Center of the Earth 
by Jules Verne painted 
by Edouard Riou 


based on the Hollow Earth Theory, 
which had been suggested in 1691 by the 
respected astronomer Edmond Halley 
(of Halley’s Comet fame) and during 

the 1820s found a vocal new proponent 
in American army officer John Cleves 
Symmes Jr. 

Symmes traveled the country lectur- 
ing on the idea that the Earth consisted 
of a series of solid concentric spheres. 
With the backing of a wealthy benefac- 
tor, surveyor James McBride, Symmes 
lobbied Congress to provide fund- 
ing for an expedition that would send “one hundred brave 
companions, well equipped, to start from Siberia in the fall 
season, with Reindeer and slays, on the ice of the frozen 
sea.” From there the team would navigate between those 
concentric spheres. 

Although most people scoffed at the idea, President 
Adams supported it. But Congress said no, and the plan 
never got off—or, more accurately, under—the ground. 
Andrew Jackson, Adams’ succes- 
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Tiel ping now. 
Our members are lending a hand to serve 
others during this COVID-19 Pandemic. 


16 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Helping then... 


December 9, 1943. 

Children Present Jeep to Army. 
Lieutenant Samuel Corcoran | 
receives a jeep chnstened 

item om “The Spunt of 76” from the 
a \ a, Children of the American 
a Revolution members. 


| sor, permanently killed it. In 1864, 
however, author Verne found an 

| enthusiastic audience for his story, 

in which a German professor, his 

nephew and a guide encounter 

prehistoric animals and other 

challenges on a subterranean voy- 

age via an Icelandic volcano. It 

has been adapted several times by 

Hollywood. * 


“Descend, bold 
traveller, into the crater 
| of the jokull of Snzfell, 
which the shadow 
of Scartaris touches 
before the Kalends 
| of July, and you will 
| attain the centre of the 
| earth. I did it.” 
—Portion of ancient Icelandic 
manuscript deciphered by Professor 
Otto Lidenbrock in Jules Verne’s 


1864 novel, Journey to the Center 
of the Earth 
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Bismarck, North Dakotas capital, consistently makes 
lists as a top U.S. city in which to live and work. 
Locals love Bismarck—and Mandan, its sister city 
across the river—for its safety; public schools; and 
low unemployment thanks to thriving agriculture, 
energy and healthcare sectors. ~ sy ssneise sey — 
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Visit Bismarck today and you'll notice 
busy restaurants, urban parks and an 
entrepreneurial spirit. But Bismarck- 
Mandan offers more than present-day 
attractions. History sits just below the 
surface of the city, waiting to be experi- 
enced by curious travelers. 


SETTLING ON THE RIVER 
Indigenous people built thriving cul- 
tures on the Great Plains for thousands of 
years, By the time the Corps of Discovery 
paddled up the Missouri River in 1804, 
the Mandan and Hidatsa tribes had called 


At what is now Fort 
Abraham Lincoln 
State Park, General 
Custer readied his 
7th Cavalry Regiment 
for the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn. 


the region home for centuries. Led by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
the Corps set up camp among the indig- 
enous tribes. 

In a journal entry dated November 3, 
1804, William Clark wrote: “We com- 
mence building our cabins.” This was 
the beginning of Fort Mandan, where 
the Corps of Discovery hunkered down 
for the winter of 1804-05. During their 
stay, members of the Mandan and Hidatsa 
villages helped Lewis and Clark map their 
remaining journey to the Pacific Ocean. 
When the expedition left Fort Mandan to 


Left: Architectural detail inside the North 
Dakota State Capitol Above: Aerial view 
of the North Dakota State Capitol building 
in scenic Bismarck 


Fort Abraham 
Lincoln State Park 


head west, they were accompanied by two 
new members: French-Canadian trapper 
Toussaint Charbonneau and his pregnant 
wife, Sacagawea. 

European settlers established an out- 
post in present-day Bismarck in 1872. 
When construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railway began, the settlement 
was christened Edwinton after railway 
engineer Edwin Ferry Johnson. It was 
renamed Bismarck a year later in honor of 
German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck in 
an attempt to entice German immigrants 
to settle in the region. 
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For its part, neighboring Mandan was 
settled in 1873 and named after the native 
Mandan people. A decade later, the con- 
struction of a railroad bridge across the 
river solidified the connection between 
the two cities, and the discovery of gold 
in South Dakota’s Black Hills cemented 
their appeal to settlers and prospectors 
from around the United States. 


PRESENT-DAY 
BISMARCK-MANDAN 

Today the sister cities of Bismarck 
and Mandan look at each other across 
the upper stretch of the Missouri River. 
Bismarck offers arts and entertainment 


orth Dakota 
Heritage Center 
| 


mn 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS OF 
BISMARCK-MANDAN 


To understand the history beneath the region, head 
across the river to Fort Abraham Lincoln State Park, just 
south of Mandan. Explore the remains of the fort where 


General Custer and his 7th Cavalry 


Regiment prepared for the historic Battle 


of the Little Bighorn. Then, get a glimpse 
of the Mandan people's historic prai- 

rie lifestyle in the reconstructed earth 
lodges of On-a-Slant Village. From the 
state park, you can follow the Lewis 

and Clark Trail into the vastness of the 
Plains. The trail will lead you to a recon- 


structed replica of Lewis and Clark's Fort 


Mandan, as well as the Lewis and Clark 
Interpretive Center. At the center, take 


a look at the collection of period artifacts or hear stories of 
Fort Mandan from knowledgeable interpreters. 


20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


while Mandan provides a gateway to 
outdoor recreation and exploration. 
What was once a remote outpost on the 
Great Plains is now a trade and cultural 
hub of North Dakota; Forbes even named 
Bismarck one of the seventh fastest grow- 
ing small cities in 2014. 

Beloved by residents and visitors alike, 
Bismarck- Mandan boasts thriving energy 
and medical centers. Recreationally, 
hardy locals enjoy outdoor activities 
year-round, from ice fishing to kayak- 
ing. Even the North Dakota winters can’t 
keep them indoors: In 2007, the city seta 
record for most snow angels made in one 
place at one time. 0 
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and much more. 


Don't miss the North 
Dakota State Capitol, a 
21-story art deco building 
known as the “Skyscraper on the Prairie.” (See pg. 26 for our 


Lewis and Clark Interpretive Center 
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Railroad over the'| 
Missouri River 


Back in Bismarck, the North Dakota Heritage Center and 
State Museum houses interactive galleries that invite visi- 
tors to travel through time. 
You'll get a taste of life on the 
Great Plains for early settlers, 
ancient indigenous cultures 
and even the dinosaurs that 
once roamed the region. If 
you'd like to meet some of 
Bismarck’s other residents, 
spend a day at the Dakota 
Zoo, home to Bengal tigers, 
grizzly bears, American bison 


Statue of Sacagawea on the 
state capitol grounds 


Visions of America spread on other 
historic state capitols.) Tours are 
free, and the view from the observa- 
tion deck on the 18th floor extends 
across miles pristine North Dakota 
landscape. If the weather is good, 
take in the views from the river and 
enjoy a dinner cruise on the Lewis 
and Clark Riverboat. To get your 
dose of local culture, visit the down- 
town Belle Mehus Auditorium, a 


historic building and arts center. There 
you can hear the Bismarck-Mandan Symphony Orchestra 
perform or watch a Northern Plains Dance performance. 
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Pledge (your Allegiance 
(o Patriotic Style 


Can Be Worn 
3 Different Ways! 


Wear It as 
a Shoulder Bag, 
‘ Crossbody 


ey 
i ! 
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Actual Size of Bag 
is 11" Wide x 6" Tall 


3. Wristlet Clutch 


5S (a V4 and St (fo C b Fi OV'e UV; c V convertible Handbag 


Red, White and Blue Fashion Just for You 


An artistic interpretation of Old Glory, this new design depicts the meaningful belongings secure. The shoulder strap has a 9” drop, the removable crossbody 


red, white, and blue hues of our faithful American Flag in a fashionably strap is adjustable up to 60” and the wristlet strap is the shoulder strap 

distressed style. The “Stars and Stripes Forever" Convertible Handbag _ clipped onto one end. It’s a wearable American icon! 

features an abstract diagonal design that beautifully represents the flag, 

of our great nation. It’s a design any patriotic gal would be proud to have A Remarkable Value... Order Today: 

in her accessory collection This inspirational convertible handbag is available now at the attractive price 
Our custom-designed handbag is expertly crafted in faux leather with of just $79.95*, payable in 3 convenient installments of just $26.65, and backed 


the full-color American Flag art on both the front and the back. This versatile by our 90-day, money-back guarantee. Demand is expected to be high 
bag can be worn 3 convenient ways—as a stylish shoulder bag, a contemporary So don't delay! To order your affordable designer-style bag, send no money 
crossbody or a cute wristlet clutch. The bag has two interior slip pockets, now; just return your Priority Reservation today! 

one interior zippered pocket and a zippered main closure to keep all of your 


A Custom Design Available Only Order online at bradfordexchange.com/3344 1 
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, “Plus a total of $11.99 shipping and servico (see bradfordoxchange.com) Email 4 
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/ Historte Homes | 


/ By Bill Hudgins / 


verlooking the Mississippi 
River between Chester and 
Ellis Grove, Il., the Pierre 
Menard House harks back 
to the Prairie State’s frontier 
days as well as its decades as 
a French possession. {twas built by and named for 
a French-Canadian fur trader and businessman 
who became an American citizen. He was elected 
to the first Lllinois Territory legislature in 1812, 
selected to write the constituuon for the new 
state, and elected in 1818 as the new state’s first 


lieutenant governor. 

The spacious two -and-a-half-story house is 
one of the finest examples of French-Creole 
architecture outside of Louisiana, according 
ro the Illinois Historic Preservation Agency 
(THPA). In 1970, it was placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places and designated 
a National Historic Landmark. The Menard 
Home, now part of Fort Kaskaskia State Park, 
‘s often referred to as “The Mount Vernon of 
the West.” 


A RISING STAR 

France controlled what is now Illinois until 
the French and Indian War ended in 1763, when 
it ceded the area to the victorious British, who 
added it to the Prov ince of Quebec. The French 
called the area the Pays des Illinois—“Land 
of the Illinois,” referring to the American 
Indian Hinois Confederation, which originally 
inhabited the land 

The fur trade with the Illinois Confederation 
dominated the economy before and after the war. 
in support of the trade, the French builta number 
of trading posts on both sides of the Mississippi 
River. One of these was Kaskaskia, founded by 
French Jesuit missionaries in 1703 ona peninsula 
between the Kaskaskia River to the east and the 
Mississippi, which was then to the west 

Menard (1766-1844) arrived in the area 
in 1790 and opened a store in the village of 
Kaskaskia. He also became involved in the fur 
trade, opened a mill, ran the local ferry and even 
had a monopoly on the salt trade. 
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By 1793, and just in his mid-twenties, ha 
Menard wasa well-respected businessman / 
and entrepreneur. He quickly began to 
rise socially and politically in the area— 
now part of the new nation’s Northwest 
Territory. His business connections 
stretched from Canada to New Orleans and 
from Pittsburgh to the fur-trapping areas of 
the Rocky Mountains, according to IHPA. 

In 1792, he married Thérése Godin. They had 
four children, but Thérése died in 1804. In 1806, 
he married again, this time to Angélique Saucier, 
the daughter of an old and prominent French family, 
with whom he had eight more children. 

Menard traded with local residents, many of 
them of French or French-Indian descent; fur 
trappers headed west; and American Indians, who 
regarded Menard as a trustworthy friend as well as an astute 
businessman, according to IHPA. He served as a subagent 
for the United States Indian Department (forerunner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs) at Kaskaskia and would serve on 
two later treaty commissions. He had warm relationships 
with Cherokee, Delaware, Shawnee, Wea, Peoria, Piankashaw 
and other tribes. 

In 1824, he led a group of Cherokees to Washington, D.C., 
to meet with President James Monroe, and he helped plead 
their case for assistance, according to IHPA. Over the years, 
many American Indians exiled from the East traded at his store 
and rode his ferry toward their uncertain destiny in the West. 

As befitting his rising star, Menard was appointed to the 
Randolph County Militia, earning the title Colonel Menard. 
In 1801, then-governor of the Northwest Territory William 
Henry Harrison appointed him to a judgeship at Kaskaskia. 
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24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


This view from the east shows the Pierre Menard House in Randolph County, Ill, 
with the Mississippi River just beyond 


He was elected to two terms in the territorial legislature and, 
in 1812, became its presiding officer. 

Illinois achieved statehood in December 1818, and Kaskaskia 
was its first capital. The choice was apt—the town was one of 
the new state’s most important commercial centers. Menard 
helped draft the first constitution and was proposed as the first 
lieutenant governor, but there was a problem: He had never 
been naturalized. 

The state’s constitutional convention removed that obstacle 
for him by revising the residency requirement from 30 years to 
just two years. Menard was made a citizen and easily elected, 
according to Old Illinois Houses by John Drury (University of 
Chicago Press, 1977). Menard served one term before resuming 
private life at home in 1822. 

Angélique died on February 12, 1839, at the age of 56. Menard 
died at home on July 13, 1844, at the age of 78. They are buried 
in the Menard Cemetery in Randolph County, Ill. 


“MOUNT VERNON OF THE WEST" 

In 1881, the Mississippi River changed course, shifting 
eastward into the former channel of the Kaskaskia River. It 
swallowed the original village of Kaskaskia, including the 
original statehouse. 

Fortunately, Menard had built his poteaux-sur-solle (posts- 
on-a-sill) stone and wood-frame home on high ground, beyond 
the river’s hungry reach. According to “Site of National 
Significance,” a 1968 report by the National Park Service, 
the original house dates to about 1802. The ground floor is 
an exposed stone basement with walls two feet thick, where 
Menard stored his trade goods. Today it contains a small 
museum and viewing room for an orientation video. 

The massive stone walls and thick stone pillars hold up the 
white oak frame residence. The original residence consisted of 
a spacious, walnut-trimmed central entry hall flanked by what 


ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LOC._GOV, WIKIMEDIA 
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became the parlor and the master bedroom. Then as now, a wide 
veranda or galerie wrapped the front facade and both ends of the 
residence and was shaded by a broad, dormered and hipped roof. 

There was also a back porch that Menard enclosed sometime 
between 1815 and 1818 in order to add four more rooms and a 
large dining room. The other rooms on this floor include two 


bedrooms, a nursery and Menard’s office. 

The NPS site statement 
noted that the house was in 
very good condition in 1968, 
and that “over 90% of the pres- 
ent house represents original 
fabric and workmanship.” It 
is furnished with items that 
belonged to Menard and his 
large family, as well as period 
reproduction furniture and 
floor coverings. 

An oil portrait of Menard 
hangs in the parlor, whose 
furnishings also include a cow- 
hide trunk, a mahogany chest 
and a walnut bed. Other Menard belongings in the house include 
books, his barber chair, a 200-year-old clock, a wardrobe, his 
cherry-wood desk and a swivel chair, an embroidered velvet 
vest, a compass, a Bible, spectacles, a watch, and a flute and 
flageolet, according to Old Illinois Houses. 

Outside the house, a covered walkway leads to a restored 
stone kitchen, which features a large Dutch oven, fireplace and 
water basin carved out of stone. Other outbuildings include 
a poteaux-sur-solle privy, a two-story restored smokehouse 
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Pictured from left: Pierre Menard descendants Robin Menard- 
Netemeyer, Kayla Netemeyer, Angie Menard, Riley Menard, 
Austin Menard, Rodney Menard, Gary Renner, Ruth Menard and 
Georgia Menard Renner 


Pierre Menard 
House and Museum 
4230 Kaskaskia Rd, 
Ellis Grove 

Open: May-October, 
Wed.-Sun. 9-5 p.m.; by 
appointment only for 
the winter season. Call 
to arrange a tour (618) 
284-7230. 


Clockwise from top left: 
The gardens; the parlor; the 
rear exterior of the house; 
and the kitchen 


and a stone springhouse. Trees, flowerbeds and a garden add 
to the site’s beauty. 

Slavery arrived in what is now Illinois early in the 18th 
century and was governed by Louisiana’s “Code Noir,’ accord- 
ing to the Illinois Freedom Project. For the most part, the 
Code Noir remained in effect after the American Revolution, 
and the [llinois legislature expanded it in 1819, 1829 and 1833. 
Menard owned as many as 18 
slaves at one time, and they 
lived in the stone house near 
the kitchen. He ardently sup- 
ported slavery and worked to 
keep it legal in Illinois. 

Some of Menard’s descen- 
dants continued to live in the 
house after he died. It was sold 
in 1902, and the new owners 
occupied it for about 27 years. 
The state acquired the prop- 
erty in 1929, installing a smal] 
museum and preserving the 
structure. The legislation that 
accomplished this was introduced by Sarah Bond Hanley 
(January 21, 1865-April 15, 1959), a Daughter and one of the 
first two Democratic women to serve in the state legislature. 

On October 29, 2017, as part of Illinois’ approaching 
bicentennial celebration, the Liberty Bell of the West and Pierre 
Menard Chapters rededicated a marker on the property, Sixth, 
seventh and eighth generations of the Menard family attended 
the event, which included placing a commemorative plaque on 
a large stone in the herb garden. 6 
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apitol/ buildings symbolize Bowel autho 
pride, bu tin . 7 

on many of them. 

their capitals to new v toy vi 


Only three 18th-century sate ania contin ue 

as statehouses today. A handful of thes ot iginal 
buildings function as museums or head of val /arious 
organizations. Follow along for a brief tour of those” 
historic structures— and one 17th-century s rv ivoi—as. 
well as trivia about other state capitols. : 
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MARYLAND STATE HOUSE 
100 State Circle, Annapolis 


COMPLETED IN 1779, Maryland's 
State House is the oldest state capitol 
building in continuous legislative use, 
and it is also the only statehouse to have 
been the capitol of the United States 
(November 26, 1783-August 13, 1784), 
according to Maryland's official history. 
During those nine momentous months, 
General George Washington resigned as 
commander in chief and the Continental 
Congress ratified the Treaty of Paris, 
officially ending the war. Construction on 
the dome began in 1785 and was com- 
pleted in 1794. It is the largest wooden 
dome in North America and, remarkably, 
was constructed without nails. For tour 
information, visit msa.maryland.gov. 


MASSACHUSETTS: THE OLD AND NEW 


STATE HOUSES 


SIGHTSEERS VISITING Boston’s Old State House at 
206 Washington Street walk upon hallowed ground. A 


cobblestone semicircle 
outside the front door 
marks the spot where 
the Boston Massacre 


The New 
State House 


to the National 

Park Service. The 
Declaration of 
Independence was 
read to Bostonians on 
July 18, 1776, from the 
second-floor balcony 


occurred on March 5, once used by royal governors to issue decrees. 

1770. Built in 1713 and In 1798, the state government moved to its present home 

originally known as the in the Massachusetts State House, aka the New State House 

Town House, the building at 24 Beacon Street. This neoclassical-federalist style 

served as a merchants’ building was designed by architect Charles Bulfinch, and 

exchange as well as the it is deemed one of his finest creations. The original wood 
ween seat of Colonial then state shingled dome leaked, so Paul Revere and Sons sheathed it 
ldStetenouse=—— government, according in copper in 1802. Visit thefreedomtrail.org for more details. 


NEW JERSEY 
STATE HOUSE 
125 West State Street, Trenton 


FROM 1702 TO 1783, New Jersey 
was divided into East and West 
Jersey with capitals at Perth Amboy 
and Burlington. Trenton became the 
capital in 1790, and construction on 
the New Jersey State House began 
in 1792, making it the third-oldest 
statehouse in continuous legislative 
use in the United States. The original 
two-and-one-half story building had 
a bell tower instead of a dome, and 
seven bays linked to a central hall, 
according to njstatehousetours.org. 
On March 21, 1885, an early morning 
fire destroyed the West Street Wing. 
It was redesigned and rebuilt, with 
other renovations including the cur- 
rent rotunda and dome. Find tourist 
details and visiting information at 
njstatehousetours.org/tour. 


VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL 1000 Bank Street, Richmond 


VIRGINIA’S CAPITOL in Richmond is America’s second-oldest working state- 
house. The Virginia General Assembly, the oldest English-speaking legislature in the 
Western Hemisphere, began meeting in the Roman temple-style building in 1788. The 
Capitol moved to Richmond from Williamsburg in 1780, and the Assembly met in tem- 
porary quarters until the new building could accommodate them. Completed in 1798, 


it was designed by Thomas Jefferson and French architect Charles-Louis Clérisseau to 
hold all three branches of government. There on December 15, 1791, Virginia was the 
10th of 14 states to ratify the Bill of Rights, making it the law of the land. From May 1861 
to April 1865, when Richmond was the capital of the Confederacy, both the General 
Assembly and the Confederate Congress met there. Visit Virginia.org for more details. 
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PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS 
105 West Palace Avenue, Santa Fe, N.M. 


BUILT IN 1610 for the first Spanish royal governor, Don 
Pedro de Peralta, the Palace of the Governors (Palacio de los 
Gobernadores) is the oldest continuously occupied public 
building in the United States. The adobe structure on Santa 
Fe’s central square originally served as Spain’s capital for most 
of what is now the southwestern United States. Successive 
Spanish, Mexican and American governors used it as their resi- 
dence until 1909. During the 1680 Pueblo Revolt, Pueblo Indian 
forces occupied it and even built several pueblo-style floors on 


THE OLD 
STATE HOUSE Galea ates 
& THE OLD 


COLONY HOUSE 


Providence & Newport, 
Rhode Island 


BETWEEN 1816- 
1854, Rhode Island 
rotated its capital 
among its five counties, 
meeting in the Kent, 
Bristol and Washington 
county courthouses, 
which still stand; at the Old Colony House at Newport; and at 
the Old State House in Providence, which is now the state’s 
official capital. 

America’s fourth-oldest extant state house, Newport's Old Colony 
House on Washington Square, was finished in 1741. The state-owned 
building is now a museum run by 
the Newport Historical Society. 
In 1997, film producer Steven 
Spielberg filmed courtroom 
scenes for the movie Amistad 
inside the structure. 

Located at 150 Benefit Street 
on in Providence, the Georgian- 
style Old State House building 
was mostly completed in 1762 to 
replace an earlier wooden capi- 
tol. Today it houses the Rhode 
Island Historical Preservation 
Commission, Learn more at 


www.preservation.ri.gov. 


28 Daughters of the American Revolution 


top. These were torn down when Spanish troops crushed the 
rebellion in 1693. Today, the building is a part of the state his- 

tory museum, and local artisans vend their wares outside. See 
palaceofthegovernors.org for more details. 


OLD STATE HOUSE 
800 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


UNTIL 1873, Connecticut had two capitals, 
Hartford and New Haven, but only the Old State 
House in Hartford survives. Finished in 1796, it 
is believed to have been the first public building 
designed by architect Charles Bulfinch, according 
to the state’s official history. Thanks to renovations 
and expansions, the building exhibits three distinet 
styles. The exterior and the Senate chamber are 
restored to the original Federal style. The House 
chamber is Victorian in style, while the halls and 
courtroom are Colonial Revival. 

Near the site of the current building is where the 
Reverend Thomas Hooker gave a sermon on May 
31, 1638, that declared, “the foundation of author- 
ity is laid in the 
free consent 
of the people.” 
He is credited 
as inspiring the 
“Fundamental 
Orders of 
Connecticut,” 
the first writ- 
ten constitution 
to establish a government, which is considered a 
predecessor of the U.S. Constitution. Other historic 
events here included the 1839 Amistad trial and, in 
1870, Isabella Beecher Hooker (whose husband was 
a descendant of the Rev. Thomas Hooker) petition- 
ing the legislature for the right of married women 
to retain ownership of their property, in one of the 
early actions of the women’s rights movement. To 
learn more, visit www.cga.ct.gov/osh/. 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL 
520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL has witnessed some 
of the nation’s most significant historical events. 
Finished in 1753, it was first the provincial capi- 
tol and, after independence, the commonwealth’s 
capitol until the capital was moved to Lancaster in 
1799, The Declaration of Independence was adopted 
there in 1776, and the Second Continental Congress 
met there throughout much of the war. It was here 
that Congress named George Washington com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army in 1775 and 


adopted the Articles of Confederation in 1781, notes 
the National Park Service. Independence Hall hosted the Constitutional Convention in 1787, and President 
Abraham Lincoln’s body lay in state there for two days after his assassination in 1865. It is now part of 
Independence National Historical Park and a UNESCO World Heritage site. Visit www.nps.gov/inde/plan 
yourvisit/independencehall.htm for more information. 


CAPITOL TRIVIA 


* Virginia’s Capitol at Williamsburg 
and North Carolina's Tryon Palace in 
New Bern are both reproductions, built 
after fires destroyed the originals. The 
Old Dominion had a long bad luck streak 
with its early capitol buildings—fire 
destroyed four in Jamestown and two in 
Williamsburg. And on April 27, 1870, the 
second-floor courtroom of the present 
capitol collapsed under the 
weight of a large crowd into 
the House of Delegates 
chamber below, killing 
more than 60 people 


* Canny politicians 
are said to know where 
the bodies are buried. In 
Tennessee, four bodies are 
buried in the building or on 
the grounds—statehouse 


Tennessee State Capitol 


architect William Strickland, in a crypt in 
the north wall; Samuel Morgan, who was 
chairman of the Capitol Commission that 
oversaw construction, in a crypt in the 
south wall; and President James K. Polk 
and his wife, Sarah Childress Polk, ina 
tomb in the east garden. 


* "Capitol" conjures images of 
impressive, domed structures, But 11 of 
our state capitols do not have exterior 


domes: Alaska, Florida, Hawai, Louisiana, 


New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Of these, Florida, Louisiana and North 

Dakota's capitols look like skyscrapers. 


* Hawaii's statehouse is the only 
capitol in the United States designed so 
legislators must pass by the public in 
order to get from their offices to meeting 
rooms. The intention 
was to foster more open 
government. The House 
and Senate chambers 
are cone-shaped in rec- 
ognition of the Islands’ 
volcanic origins. The 
government moved into 
the 1969 building from 
the lolani Palace, the 
only royal palace in the 
United States 
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* At almost 7,200 feet above sea level, 
the capitol of Santa Fe, N.M., is the high- 
est in the United States. It was designed 
to look like the Zia sun symbol used on 
the New Mexico state flag from the air. It 
is also the only round capitol. 
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* Newport, R.I.’s White Horse Tavern 
dates from 1652 and claims to be the 
oldest tavern building in America. The 
Colonial Rhode \sland General Assembly 
used it as a meeting place for almost a 
century, according to information from 
the tavern’s website. O 
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learing land for farms and cities. Creating 
building materials for homes and ships. 
Providing firewood and paper products. 
In many ways, the logging industry helped 
build America. From New England to the 
South, from the Midwest toward the Pacific 
Northwest, millions of acres of plentiful 
forests would be leveled, driven by an insatiable demand for 
expansion. Once, forests were considered inexhaustible. But 
massive deforestation fueled a national awareness that forests 
could not be so recklessly harvested without devastating conse- 
quences. This desire to save and defend these precious natural 
commodities eventually spurred the formation of the U.S. Forest 
Service in 1905. 


COLONIAL LOGGING IN THE SOUTH 

In establishing the Jamestown, Va., Colony in 1607, the Virginia 
Company fondly hoped for riches from some profitable indus- 
try, inspired by the gold and silver Spain was reaping from its 
Latin American Colonies. The region was “replenish with wood 
of all kindes, the best any of us ever saw,” as Captain Gabriel 
Archer wrote that year, and Captain John Smith remarked on 
the variety from oaks and cedars to sassafras; woodcutting and 
making wood byproducts for houses and ships in England, as 
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well as furniture and barrels, seemed promising. Therefore, 
Jamestown’s first group of settlers included four carpenters, 
plus two bricklayers and a mason. 

The Virginia Company sent many lumbering tools to the 
fledgling Colony—one ship in 1608 contained 200 to 300 hatch- 
ets and pickaxes—and Jamestown shipped timber to England 
until 1624. But profits were slim, since transporting timber was 
expensive and woodworkers were in short supply. The company 
sent German immigrant carpenters in late 1608; when Smith 
returned to England a year later, only one carpenter was left. 

An Irish traveler to Virginia in the late 18th century marveled 
at settlers’ attitudes toward forests. “They have an unconquer- 
able aversion to trees, and whenever a settlement is made, they 
cut away all before them without mercy; not one is spared,” Isaac 
Weld wrote about his journey in 1795-97. “They are looked upon 
as a nuisance, and the man that can cut down the largest number, 
and have the fields about his house most clear of them, is looked 
upon as the most industrious citizen and the one that is making 
the greatest improvement in the country.” Writing admiringly 
of woodlands, hills and waterfalls he spotted, he noted the aver- 
age American would “stare with astonishment at a person Who 
can feel any delight in passing through such a country as this.” 

Colonial North Carolina had far better luck with logging: 
Pines from east and central North Carolina largely built British 
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warships in the 18th century, which helped fuel the expansion 
of its vast empire, according to Edward L. Kick, professor of 
agricultural and resource economics at North Carolina State 
University, in a paper in the Journal of World-Systems Research. 
For shipbuilding, the state’s loblolly pines and Southern yellow 
pines were cut down for timber and also for tar, pitch and tur- 
pentine, pine resin by-products called “naval stores.” Tar, made 
by boiling pine branches and logs in a kiln until they turned 
sticky and inky-black, was used to waterproof rope for rigging. 
Pitch sealed ship hulls and bottoms, while turpentine had mul- 
tiple uses from paint thinners to lamp oil, and became the most 
in-demand naval store. 

In 1705, Britain paid a bounty of four pounds sterling per ton 
of naval stores, under a law called the Naval Stores Act. In 1718, 
colonists exported more than 82,000 barrels of naval stores 
to Britain, seven times as much as the rest of Europe. By 1787, 
North Carolina was the top naval stores producer in the nation. 


MAINE: AN INDUSTRY HOTBED 

Fittingly nicknamed the Pine Tree State, Maine became a 
major logging center because of the vast evergreen forests in 
its interior, called the North Woods. English explorers first cut 


North Carolina stillhouse with barrels of naval stores 


trees here in the 1600s on Monhegan Island, off the coast of 
Rockland in southern Maine. In 1634, the first sawmill pow- 
ered by water was built in South Berwick. 

By 1832, Bangor, a city in central Maine, had become the 
world’s largest shipping port for lumber, often used for ship 
masts. Sometimes up to 3,000 ships were anchored at its port 
on the Penobscot River, according to the Patten Lumbermen’s 
Museum near Mount Katahdin in Patten, once a booming log- 
ging center. 

“White pines of a certain size were marked with the ‘Kings 
Broad Arrow’ marking, which meant they could only be cut and 


A load of white pine logs being loaded with 
cant hooks by three men 


used by the British for the masts on their ships as they were 
tall, strong and straight,” said Rhonda Brophy, the museum’s 
director and curator. “In the mid- to late 1800s the white pine 
began to run out and spruce became the tree of choice. Just 
about every town had a sawmill.” Victorian and Greek Revival 
mansions that still stand today were built by “lumber barons.” 
Bangor shipped more than 8.7 billion board feet of lumber 
from 1832 to 1888. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

A lumberjack’s life was spartan. In Maine logging camps circa 
1820, all men slept together, fully clothed, on acommunal “bed” 
of balsam fir boughs beneath a long woolen blanket. A camp, 
built from spruce logs, was constructed around a fire pit for 
warmth, a hollowed-out log served as a sink, and wet cloth- 
ing was dried by the fire. “Trees were cut down in the harsh 
Maine winter. Logs were piled next to rivers so when they were 
full from snow melt in spring, they were pushed in and floated 
downstream to Bangor-area mills,” Brophy explained. 

Logging started with the axe. “The American landscape has 
been altered more by the axe than any other tool,” wrote Brett 
McLeod, author of American Axe (Storey Publishing, 2020) and 
chairman of the forestry department at Paul Smith’s College, in 
upstate New York's Adirondack State Park. Simple and afford- 
able to make and buy, most American axes were made of hickory 
with a steel edge; before 1850, most were hand-forged. 

Crosscut saws, which required two people to saw back and 
forth; the evolution of tooth and raker designs; and circular rip 
saws were “revolutionary” in the 1800s, said Jeff Johns, man- 
ager of the Forest History Center in Grand Rapids, Minn. Long 
poles with metal hooks at the end, called “cant dogs,” rolled logs 
into position on river drives or piled logs. An Upper Stillwater, 
Maine, blacksmith Joseph Peavey, invented the Peavey Cant 
Dog in 1858, which made it more controllable by adding a lever 
to the hook. 

Many Maine lumbermen sought work in other states, such 
as Minnesota and the western end of the Eastern white pine’s 
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natural growing range, where white pine lumbering began in 
the 1830s. “Loggers were an itinerant bunch who went from 
camp to camp, following the jobs,” McLeod said. In Minnesota, 
1900 was the peak year for white pine harvesting, when 20,000 
men harvested about 2.3 billion board feet, according to Johns. 


THE GREATEST GOOD 
Trees often don’t just grow back after they are cut down. 
“Forests grow at different rates based on climate, soil quality, 
and other factors, and vary greatly by species. Some trees will 
regrow from a stump; others, like pines, won't,” Johns said. 

Massive tree-cutting also has far-reaching 
consequences, according to Johns. “When you 
clear-cut an entire forest, you're essentially 
decimating its natural reproduction system. 
For example, when they clear-cut northern 
Minnesota's white and red pine trees, indig- 
enous moose and caribou left, migrating further 
north, while whitetail deer took their place— 
who ate the seedlings as they tried to grow, a 
major impediment to re-establishing the forests 
Aspens and other rapid-growing species invaded 
and took over.” 

Enter Gifford Pinchot, who became the fourth 
chief of the Division of Forestry (part of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture) in 1898 and the first chief of the 
U.S. Forest Service in 1905. (Learn about Pinchot’s mother, 
Mary Pinchot, and her DAR conservation work in the May/ 
June 2017 issue.) He was an advocate of conserving forests 
as a national resource for “the greatest good for the greatest 
number for the longest run,” by replanting and government 
regulation. Pinchot was born 
in 1865 to a wealthy family in 
Connecticut. After graduat- 
ing from Yale University, he 
decided to become a forester, 
spurred by his love of nature 
and growing concern for the 
fast-disappearing forests. He 
studied in Europe, at a for- 
estry school in Nancy, France, 
and in Germany met Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, the former 
director general of forests in 
India for Britain, a university 
botanist whose science-based 
and sustainable forestry prin- 
ciples were famous. 

In 1892, Pinchot was hired 
by Frederick Law Olmsted to 
manage the forest at George 
Washington Vanderbilt IT’s 

Biltmore Estate’s in Asheville, 
NC, Olmsted, the landscape 
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American conservationist 
and politician Gifford Pinchot 


designer of New York's Central Park, designed 125,000 acres 
at Biltmore, including planting a white pine forest on eroded 
farmland, removing damaged trees, and creating a garden and 
arboretum. Pinchot devised a plan to conserve the mansion’s 
7,000 acres of forest but still make a profit for its owner; this 
plan would became a national mode! for future conservationists. 

In 1910, Pinchot left the U.S, Forest Service and founded 
the National Conservation Association. From 1898, when his 
public forestry career began, until 1910, Pinchot increased the 
number of our national forests almost five-fold, from 32 to 149, 
totaling 193 million acres. 

America’s first national inventory of natural 
resources—miinerals, water, forests and land— 
was compiled when Pinchot was chairman of 
the National Conservation Commission, a group 
appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1908. 

To study how different tree species regenerated 
and to plant a white and red pine forest, Pinchot 
also established the Milford Experimental 
Forest next to Grey Towers, his family mansion 
in Milford, Pa,—today a National Historic Site— 
with his father. The Pinchots also founded the 

fale School of Forestry, America’s first university 
school of forestry, which held summer field train- 
ing there for 25 years. 

Today, America has more trees than it did a century ago, and 
we have the world’s fourth-largest forest estates, after Russia, 
Brazil and Canada, according to estimates from the North 
American Forest Commission. Pinchot and his fellow conser- 
vation advocates wood be proud indeed. © 


; White Pine Plantings, 
2 Sq Biltmore Estate, circa 1929 
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COLONIAL 
LOYALISTS 


WERE A COMPLICATED LOT | 


America’s struggle for independence from England was 
hopelessly entangled with a bloody civil war. Among 
Colonists, the matter was not clear-cut, with true believers 
in liberty simply pitted against those who would deny it. 
Many Colonists preferred not to take sides, while those who 
remained loyal to the crown did so for a range of reasons. 


/ By Jeff Walter / 


oyalists were also known as Tories, Royalistsand _ felt a sense of allegiance to their homeland. Some wanted to 
King’s Men. About 15-20% ofadult white males remain part of England. Some were morally opposed to rebellion. 
were Loyalists, according to historian Robert Some maintained family or business ties to the mother country. 
M. Calhoon, in A Companion to the American Some opposed taxation without representation but were willing 
Revolution (2000, Blackwell Publishers). to wait for a peaceful resolution. 


Previous estimates putting 
Loyalists at one-third of the population are now 
viewed as too high by most scholars. 
Generally speaking, Loyalists were older, 
richer and more conservative than their Patriot 
counterparts, but they were diverse. From 
wealthy Colonists to tenant farmers. From 
Dutch and German immigrants to Highland 
Scots to Iroquois. From Church of England 


members to Anglican clergy, Presbyterians and Quakers. fort at West Point, NY. 
The highest concentration was in the “middle Colonies” of A series of events led Arnold to gradually lose faith in the 


Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. Patriot cause. According to historian James Kirby Martin, 
Members did not organize politically. Their reasons for author of Benedict Arnold, Revolutionary Hero: An American 
supporting the king were as varied as their backgrounds. Many Warrior Reconsidered (NYU Press, 1997), those events included 


TREASON AND DISSENSION 

The most notorious Loyalist was surely 
Brigadier General Benedict Arnold, the Patriot 
who defected in 1780, ultimately leading British 
troops in battle against the Americans he once 
commanded. Before his betrayal, Arnold was a 
battlefield hero with the full support of George 
Washington, who made him commander of the 
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Benedict Arnold defending himself after being wounded and 
falling from his horse at the Second Battle of 
Saratoga on October 7, 1777 


his being unjustly passed over for a promotion in February 
1777; a lack of congressional recognition for his heroism in the 
Battles of Saratoga in September and October 1777; a severe 
injury suffered in that battle; and false accusations that led 
to his court-martial in 1780. 

Other famous Loyalists included Joseph Galloway, a 
Pennsylvania delegate to the Continental Congress, who after 
1778 resided in England, leading the Loyalist movement and 
advising the British government; Thomas Hutchinson, governor 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay; and David Mathews, the 
last Colonial mayor of New York City. 

Devotion to the crown and to the Revolution caused dissension 
within families, as well. William Franklin was royal governor of 
New Jersey in defiance of his father, Benjamin, before his 1776 
arrest and subsequent relocation to England. Edward Lacey Jr., 
a young Patriot from South Carolina who commanded a militia 
unit, ordered his Loyalist father to be tied to a bedpost to prevent 
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Sons of Liberty protest the Stamp Act by attacking 
the house of Lieutenant Governor Thomas Hutchinson 
in Boston on August 26, 1765 


Members did not organize 
politically. Their reasons 
for supporting the king 
were as varied as their 
backgrounds. Many felt 

a sense of allegiance to 
their homeland. 


him from warning the British of his whereabouts. Vermont's 
first governor, Thomas Chittenden, found himself ina difficult 
position when his brother-in-law, Sylvanus Evarts, was on trial 
during the Revolution, accused of aiding the British. 


THE PEACEFUL ONES 

Well-fortified Lloyd’s Neck on Long Island became the 
site of the largest outpost of Loyalist refugees. But those ofa 
nonmilitary bent received no provisions from the British army 
and were mostly left to fend for themselves. 

Patriots confiscated the property of a few Loyalist families, 
and some were tarred and feathered or otherwise attacked 
and humiliated. After the war, large numbers of Loyalists 
even lost the right to vote. Though many chose to remain in 
the area, countless others emigrated to Canada, Florida, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas and other Caribbean Islands, in addition 
to Sierra Leone and Britain. © 
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TAKING UP ARMS 


The passive stance of many Loyalists was a disappointment to the British, 
who expected them to fight passionately for the crown. But many who did 
take up arms on behalf of the British did so with gusto. They included: 


BLOODY SCOUTS. William “Bloody Bill” Greens, a nod to its green uniforms. Skinner was 
Cunningham led this band, infamous for its brutal brigadier general of the unit, which stole cattle, 
attacks throughout South Carolina. Cunningham looted and combed the countryside for military 


intelligence. The Skinners were rivals of 

De Lancey’s Cowboys; the two groups 

conducted guerrilla warfare on each 
other. 


began the Revolutionary War as a Patriot. 
After enlisting in the Continental Army as 
part of South Carolina’s 3rd Regiment, 

he became disenchanted when he 

was denied a promotion. After two 
unsuccessful attempts at resigning, he 
faced a court-martial and was publicly 
whipped. He went into exile for two 
years before returning with a vengeance, 
ultimately leaving a trail of carnage across 


ROGERS’ RANGERS. Robert Rogers, 
a hero of the French and Indian War, 
organized this regiment, which by late 
1776 was conducting raids on Patriot 
outposts around Westchester, N.Y. After 


John Graves 


the state. These days the Bloody Scouts Simcoe Rogers retired, the unit continued as the 
are most often mentioned in relation to Queen’s Rangers, led by John Graves 

the daring Patriot teenager Laodicea “Dicey” Simcoe. According to some accounts, it was the 
Langston. (Read more about Dicey Langston in Rangers who captured the noted Patriot soldier 
the March/April 2020 issue of American Spirit.) and spy Nathan Hale, whom the British hanged 


on September 22, 1776. 
DE LANCEY’S COWBOYS. Brigadier General 
Oliver De Lancey and his nephew James 
De Lancey created this much-feared unit 
also known as De Lancey’s Brigade 
on Long Island in September 1776. 
Its exploits included ambushing and 
killing Colonel Christopher Greene— 
the third cousin of General Nathanael 
Greene—and Major Ebenezer Flagg of 
the Continental Army’s Rhode Island 
Regiment at the Battle of Pine’s Bridge on . 


BUTLER'S RANGERS. Lieutenant John 
Butler led this group of eight Loyalist 
companies who had moved to Canada to 
escape imprisonment and persecution 
by Patriot forces. Butler’s Rangers 
became known for their courage, stealth 
and ability to inflict great numbers of 
casualties on their foes while losing few 


men themselves. 


May 14, 1781. James LORD DUNMORE’S ETHIOPLAN 
De Lancey 47 AWN eras ‘ ot 
REGIMENT. This regiment, consisting 
NEW JERSEY VOLUNTEERS. This of slaves who had escaped their Patriot 
provincial unit, founded by Cortlandt Skinner, masters, was one of the more prominent groups 
the last royal attorney general of New Jersey, of black Loyalists. They had been promised 
was also known as the Skinners and as Skinner’s freedom by Dunmore, Virginia’s royal governor. 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


n mid-1780, General George 

Washington divided the 

Continental Army and sent 

part of his troops south to 

try to stop the British under 
General Charles Cornwallis from 
taking the Carolinas. Washington 
selected General Nathanael 
Greene to lead the force, but was 
overruled when Congress instead 
appointed General Horatio Gates, 
the commander of troops at the 
Battle of Saratoga in 1777. When 
Gates suffered a decisive defeat 
at Camden on August 16, 1780, 
Washington got his wish, and 
Greene assumed command of a new 
army on December 3, 1780. Second- 
in-command was Brigadier General 
Daniel Morgan. 

General Cornwallis and the 
main British force were waiting in 
Winnsborough, S.C., for reinforce- 
ments to come up from Charleston. 
General Greene and his army 


General Nathanael 
Greene 


formed near Charlotte, N.C. Since many of Greene's troops 
were inexperienced, especially the militia, he gambled on the 
unusual strategy of dividing his small army. Morgan was sent 
to the west, and the remaining Patriot force under General 
Greene went eastward, challenging Cornwallis to also split 
his forces. Cornwallis reacted by ordering Lieutenant Colonel 
Banastre Tarleton to take 1,000 men to oppose and defeat 
Morgan. Meanwhile Cornwallis pushed his remaining army 
northward, hoping to envelop Greene’s small army, and counting 
on the arrival of British reinforcements under Major General 
Alexander Leslie. 


PRELUDE TO BATTLE 

In early January 1781, Tarleton pursued Morgan to the Broad 
River, where the Patriot forces under Morgan stopped, as the 
river was not easily fordable. Morgan, who figured Tarleton 
would attack head on, had to take a stand, so he carefully placed 
his troops in three lines. The skirmishers, or sharpshooters, 
under Majors Joseph McDowell and John Cunningham took the 
lead. Colonel Andrew Pickens’ South Carolina militia, consisting 
of local Ulster-Scots, would form the second rank. The conti- 
nentals, under Colonel John Howard, comprised the main force 
atop the only high ground in the Cowpens area, accompanied 
by militia from Virginia. 
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The Battle of Cowpens, painted by 
William Ranney in 1845. The scene 
depicts an unnamed black soldier (left) 
firing his pistol and saving the life of 
Colonel William Washington (on white 
horse in center) 


Morgan instructed Pickens to 
have his Scots-Irish militiamen fire 
several volleys, then retreat to re- 


Brigadier General 
Daniel Morgan 


form with the dragoons and cavalry, 
commanded by William Washington 
and James McCall, respectively, who 
were waiting in reserve behind the main continental force. The 
militia’s movement to the rear would expose the main force 
of seasoned continentals under Howard, and Tarleton was 
compelled to move his troops uphill to engage the continental 
infantry of Maryland Regulars. 

On the night of January 16, Morgan rested and fed his men, 
while Tarleton’s troops finished their long, exhausting march to 
reach the Cowpens on the morning of the 17th. Tarleton quickly 
formed his battle line, consisting of British Regulars and the 
American Loyalist Legion Infantry, flanked by the light dragoon, 
with his two large artillery pieces (referred to as “grasshoppers”) 
between the British and the Loyalists. Some cavalry and the 
71st Regiment of Foot (Fraser’s Highlanders) brought up the 
rear, but Tarleton kept the American Loyalist Legion Cavalry 
waiting in reserve in case the Patriots tried to run. The Scottish 
Highlanders were commanded by Major Archibald McArthur, 
a professional soldier with considerable experience in battle. 


THE HEAT OF BATTLE 

The British wasted no time, charging head on at the Americans, 
justas Morgan had predicted. The skirmishers killed or wounded 
a few British dragoons, then retreated. Tarleton’s men attacked 
again and ran up against Pickens’ Scots-Irish militiamen, who 
fired two volleys as ordered. The British continued to advance 
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and were surprised and 
confused when the militia 
suddenly retreated with 
hardly a proper fight. 
Tarleton must have 
thought victory would 
be easy, not realizing that 
the militia’s retreat was 
planned so that Pickens 
could re-form his men in 
the rear. 

Tarleton ordered his 
soldiers to continue the 
attack and claim the win. 
This time, however, the 


Portrait of Banastre Tarleton 
(1754-1833) by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
seasoned regulars under 
Colonel Howard were waiting to take on the confused and 
depleted British force, who thought there was only a single line 
of Patriot troops remaining. Tarleton’s infantry made a frontal 
assault, while the Highlanders flanked the Americans. Cleverly, 
Howard's regulars feigned a retreat, and 
the British chased them. The regulars 
suddenly about-faced and fired a deadly 


Morgan’s losses vary from 73 to 148, depending on the 
reports. While he officially claimed only 73 casualties, 
additional reports identified 128 Patriots who were wounded 
or killed; and the North Carolina State Records show 
80 militia and 68 Continental casualties from the Battle of 
Cowpens. 

Morgan’s victory stirred the Patriots across the South and 
reignited hope for a victory over the British. The role of the 
Scots-Irish under Colonel Pickens proved a key maneuver 
that succeeded in deceiving the enemy. 

After Tarleton’s humiliating defeat, Cornwallis lost the core 
of his army, abandoned his hopes to take South Carolina, and 
tried instead to defeat General Greene in North Carolina. 
Although Cornwallis won at Guilford Courthouse, his army 
was drained, and he retreated to Yorktown, Va., to rest and 


regroup. O 


Carole R. Bishop is a member of Towamencin DAR Chapter, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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volley into the charging British. 

Around this time, the cavalry under | 
McCall and Washington joined the fight, 
completely overwhelming the British right | 
flank and rear. While the continentals and 
cavalry were busy engaging the British, 
Pickens’ militia came from behind the hill, 
skirting their fellow Americans, to hit the 
British on the left flank. The remnants 
of Tarleton’s fighting force were totally 
surrounded. Only a small portion of the 
7ist Highlanders remained fighting. 
Tarleton took his only intact unit, the 
Legion Cavalry, and tried to find and save — | 
his two largest artillery pieces, but they had 
already been captured. Tarleton himself 
escaped after a clash with Washington’s 
men, marking a demoralizing and costly 
loss for the British. 


AFTERMATH 

According to Morgan’s report, the 
Americans took 731 British prisoners, 
200 of whom were wounded. Added 
to the 110 killed, Tarleton lost at least 
82% of his force. The Patriots also 
captured two grasshopper cannons, 35 
wagons, 100 horses, 800 muskets and the 


traveling forge. ————— 
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/ By Courtney Peter / 


n a feat of fiery-footed precision, horse and rider move as one. 


Trusting the horse to navigate the track at a gallop, the rider hovers 

above the saddle, lance aimed and eyes focused. Thus, human and 

equine teammates compete in a contest just as likely to be found on 
the estate of a medieval European nobleman as in the present-day 
United States, where on weekends between April and October, grassy 
fields turn into proving grounds for 21st-century knights and maids. 


The once bloodthirsty sport of jousting left human targets 
behind centuries ago. Instead, riders take aim at small metal 
rings dangling from arches spaced out along the track. By 
selecting camaraderie over combat, the sport emphasizes its 
bloodline of horsemanship, sportsmanship and skill—peace- 
ful traits that have proven no less powerful for generations 
of jousters. 


THE SPORT OF KINGS 

Jousting tournaments originated in 11th-century France as 
military exercises among the nobility. The simulated attacks 
soon spread to other countries, bringing with them pageantry 
and bloodshed that only intensified over time. “Jousting tourna- 
ments consisted of mock battles with dozens or even hundreds 
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of men all riding horses and carrying lances,” writes Sarah 
Bryson in “Jousting,” an article for The Tudor Society website. 
“They would attack one another with their lances, swords and 
maces across a large area. Then from around the mid-1300s 
the more formalized style of jousting began where one man 
charged at another.” 

By the end of the 13th century, guidelines emphasizing chiv- 
alry and fair play tamed tournaments to a degree, but violent 
elements remained. Armor and blunted lances notwithstanding, 
injuries were easily inflicted by the impact of a lance or a fall 
from a horse. In 1536, avid jouster King Henry VIII of England 
fell from his horse during a joust and was pinned under the 
animal’s weight while wearing full armor. The king recovered, 
but his jousting career did not. 


COURTESY OF MIKAYLA MILLER 
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It took two major developments to steer the sport down a 
less violent path: the introduction of firearms, which rendered 
battlefield jousting obsolete, and the death of King Henry II of 
France in 1559, from injuries sustained in a joust. 

“Running at the rings” emerged as one of the sport’s most 
enduring adaptations. Ring jousting, as it is commonly known, 
preserved the pomp and tradition of its predecessor while 
decreasing injuries and increasing difficulty by introducing a 
smaller target. 


A NEW ARENA 

“Colonial Americans, although only one or two genera- 
tions removed from their European ancestors, did not seem 
as interested in sports reminiscent of medieval trappings,” 
according to the National Jousting Association (NJA). In the 
New World, jousting attracted a more regional than widespread 
following. Still, the sport found a foothold, particularly in the 
South, where chivalry and equestrian culture were deeply 
rooted. Tournaments began to pop up in Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

The Colony of Maryland, established by royal charter in 1632, 
received an early introduction to jousting. “Although an exact 
year cannot be determined for the first tournament conducted 
in America, most historians agree that the tradition of jousting 
made its way from England to Maryland in the 1600s under the 
influence of the second Lord Baltimore, and the Colony’s first 
governor, Cecil Calvert,” according to the Maryland Historical 
Society’s Underbelly blog. 


_» ST 


Scarce records of Colonial-era tournaments leave much to the 
imagination. One notable exception was a mock medieval joust 
held as part of the Meschianza, an extravagant party hosted by 
British officers in occupied Philadelphia on May 18, 1778, to 
honor the departing commanders of the British Army and Navy, 
General Sir William Howe and Admiral Richard Howe. Master 
of ceremonies Major John Andre presided over the tournament, 


In jousting tournaments, riders complete the same course, but the size 
of their targets, or rings, will vary and grow smaller throughout the 
competition. The jousting rings (displayed above) come in seven sizes. 


in which knights wearing French medieval-style costumes were 
attended by squires, heralds and trumpeters, and the daughters 
of Philadelphia’s Loyalist elite dressed as turbaned maidens. 

Redcoat revelry aside, jousting remained a peripheral pastime 
until the 19th century, when several tournaments now among 
the country’s longest-running equestrian events made their 
debut. For example, Natural Chimneys Park in Mount Solon, 
Va., home to the National Jousting Hall of Fame, hosts an annual 
tournament dating to 1821. 

After the Civil War, jousting tournaments gained popular- 
ity as fundraising events to benefit recovery efforts and build 
memorial monuments. Later events such as the Christ Church 
Jousting Tournament and Church Fair in Port Republic, Md., set 
to mark its 154th year in 2020, often redirected the fundraising 
focus to church and civic associations. 


CHARGE, SIR KNIGHT! CHARGE, FAIR MAID! 

The rules of ring jousting are straightforward. Three arches 
stand at prescribed intervals along an 80-yard track. Irons 
hanging from the arches hold the rings the rider aims to 
catch. Regardless of gender and age, all jousters use the same 
course, though the rules vary slightly among the five classes of 
competition. 

The starting point is the lead line class, in which the rider is 
seated and the horse walks led by a rope. The novice class sheds 
the rope and increases the pace to a trot. The amateur, semi- 
professional and professional classes all compete at a gallop, 
with the rider perched over the horse's withers in a jockey-like 
stance. These final three classes are also timed. Time limits vary 
slightly by region; in Maryland it’s nine seconds. 
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With this verse, the Maryland Jousting Tournament Association invites 


If multiple riders make time and 
catch the same number of rings, the 
next round uses rings one size smaller. 
Jousting rings come in seven sizes, 
ranging from 1 34 inches in diameter 
all the way down to 14 inch—the size 
of the hole in a Life Savers candy. 

Emily Trawick, who won the amateur 
division at the 2019 National Jousting 
Championship, was originally drawn 
in by the sport’s objectivity. “Many 
popular horse competitions are based 
on a judge’s opinion of how you and 
your horse look. With ring jousting, 
you either get the ring or you don’t,” 
she said. 

Once introduced to jousting, partici- 
pants discover the depths of the sport’s appeal. “What keeps 
me coming back is the sense of community and the connection 
between horse and rider,” Trawick said. 

Less of a vehicle and more ofa partner, the horse exerts a mas- 
sive influence on a rider’s results. Training a horse to joust can be 
a multiyear process. “It takes time to get your horse to trust you 
to hold a sharp object over their head while traveling full speed 
through the arches,” said Mikayla Miller, who in 2018 at age 19 
became just the third woman, and one of the youngest riders 
ever, to win the Maryland State Championship. After working 


Maryland's 21st-Century Ambassadors 


everyone to experience the warmth and skill of the jousting community. 


“Come Joust With Us” 


Welcome, lords and ladies all! 
Heed our mock medieval eall 
Return with us to days of old 
When it was said, the knights were bold 

Enjoy with us the modern trend, where rings are 
Speared instead of friends 

Witness, too, the charm and grace 

As well as friendship in this place 

Welcome, lords and ladies all 

Come joust with us, and have a ball! 


with her current horse, Tyke, for more than a decade, she said, 
“T’m able to completely forget about him and focus on the rings.” 

That level of concentration is crucial to ring jousting suc- 
cess. “When you go down that track, you don’t see anything 
peripherally, you don’t hear anything. You’re not aware that 
you’re breathing,” said Ron Vogel, president of the Maryland 
Jousting Tournament Association (MJTA), who has competed 
for three decades. “Everything is in slow motion when you're 
in syne with the horse, even though you're traveling at 25 miles 
per hour. It’s a thing of beauty.” © 


state champion, the only woman to win 
the National Jousting Championship’s 
professional class—which she did 


As devoted as today’s riders are, they 
would not be able to keep centuries-old 
jousting traditions alive by acting sepa- 
rately. It takes a group effort to do that. 
Established in 1950 and now one of four 
jousting clubs in Maryland, the Maryland 
Jousting Tournament Association 
(MJTA) promotes engagement, inter- 
est and participation in the sport and 
hosts the Maryland State Championship 
Jousting Tournament each fall. 

The MITA played a key role in secur- 
ing recognition for jousting as the 
official state sport of Maryland. In 1962, 
Governor J. Millard Tawes signed into law 
House Bill No. 80, introduced months 
earlier by Rep. Henry J. Fowler Sr., then 
serving as MJTA president. In doing so, 

Maryland became the first to designate a 
state sport, and also formally recognized 
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jousting for providing a link to the state's 
sporting heritage that would still reso- 
nate with modern audiences. 

Even more important than that leg- 
islative milestone are the grassroots 
promotion efforts jousting club mem- 
bers carry out in their communities to 
help sustain the sport they love. Asking 
a rider how they got into jousting is likely 
to bring up either stories of generations- 
long family involvement in the sport or 
reminiscences of a mentor who encour- 
aged their development as a jouster. 

MITA President Ron Vogel learned 
from a world-class teacher in the 
late Mary Lou Bartram, the unofficial 
mother of modern-day jousting, who 
was instrumental in breaking the sport's 
gender barrier. Bartram’s accolades 
include MJTA co-founder, three-time 


twice—charter member of the National 
Jousting Hall of Fame and the first jouster 
inducted into the Maryland State Athletic 
Hall of Fame. 

When younger riders not only win tour- 
naments but also become ambassadors 
for the sport, it signals the continuation 
of both the skill and the tradition of joust- 
ing. One next-generation torchbearer is 
2018 Maryland State Champion jouster 
Mikayla Miller, who has demonstrated 
jousting at the Made in Maryland Festival 
held in Annapolis and, as overall cham- 
pion of the 2017 International Tilting 
Tournament in Scotland, became the first 
American rider to win an international 
tournament. 

"This friendly competition has pushed 
me to become a better rider and a better 
person," Miller said. 
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j DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 


DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 


To find out if your ances- 


tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 

preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 


Frontier 


n December 22, 1779, 
about 30 families trav- 
eling on small flatboats 
departed Fort Patrick 
Henry (near present-day 
Kingsport, Tenn.) to begin a four-month 
river voyage that would take them some 
1,000 miles along four rivers to reach 
their destination, French Lick Station 
(now known as Nashville). The trip was 
difficult, to say the least. Not only did 
navigating the backwaters of Tennessee 
prove challenging, but also a frozen river 
stranded the party for nearly two months, 
and a smallpox outbreak threatened their 
health while regular attacks from resi- 
dent American Indians claimed several 
lives, including that of an infant born dur- 
ing the journey. The travelers also faced 


Charlotte Robertson, 
First Lady of the 


By Lena Anthony 


starvation, exhaustion and extreme cold, 
according to the travel journal written by 
John Donelson, leader of the voyage and 
co-founder of the French Lick settlement, 
and his son, John Donelson Jr., who was 
also aboard. 

An active participant in all of it was 
Charlotte Reeves Robertson, who made 
the trip with four young children in tow. 
She was meeting her husband, James 
Robertson, who had traveled overland 
with their oldest child to reach the settle- 
ment first. Robertson and Donelson were 
hired by Richard Henderson, a North 
Carolina judge, to settle the frontier. 

In the Donelson’s travel journal, 
Charlotte is listed as “James Robertson’s 
Lady,” but that moniker hardly matches 
the role she played in the tenuous early 
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Fort. Nashborough is part of 
Riverfront Park located in 
downtown Nashville, Tenn. 


years of the Middle Tennessee settlement. 
As America’s western boundary grew, 
she was its formidable frontier woman. 
Though believed to be literate, Charlotte 
left behind no firsthand accounts of the 
hardships she faced. But piecing together 
the brief mentions gleaned from the 
writings of those who knew her paints 
a picture of a Patriot who regularly dem- 
onstrated strength and determination in 
the face of impossible odds. 


Her Road to Hardship 
Charlotte Reeves was born in eastern 
North Carolina in January 1751, She was 17 
when she married Robertson, nine years 
her senior, near present-day Raleigh, N.C. 
According to Harriette Simpson Arnow 
continued on page 48 
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in Seedtime on the Cumberland (University of Kentucky Press, 
1960), Charlotte taught her new husband how to read and write. 

About 18 months after marriage, their first child, Jonathan, 
was born, and the family made their first move west, across 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Watauga Settlements, where 
safety was a shaky concept. The settlement was located on 
lands leased from the Cherokees, and peace between the 
two sides was fragile. Meanwhile, the British viewed the 
semi-autonomous settlement as an affront to the Colonial 
government. 

Watauga gave Charlotte a first taste of the “grueling hard- 
ships of frontier life,” wrote Middle Tennessee historian Paul 
Clements in an article on Charlotte Robertson 
for the October 2016 issue of The Nashville 
Retrospect. “... The work was unending. From 
building a cabin to clearing and planting fields 
to harvesting their crops, they established the 
farm that would sustain their growing family.” 

These challenges were compounded as the 
Robertson family grew—James Randolph was 
born in 1771, followed by Delilah in 1773, Peyton 
in 1775 and Charlotte in 1778—and James was 
frequently gone, whether hunting, exploring, 
surveying, trading or peacemaking. He was an 
early member of the frontier militia known as 
the Overmountain Men, and he also fought with 
the British in Lord Dunmore’s War, a 1774 attack 
on the Shawnee Indians of Kentucky. In 1777, he 
was hired by the governor of North Carolina as 
an Indian agent, a peace-making role intended 
to keep the Cherokees from becoming British 
allies during the American Revolution. 

Once the Robertsons settled in French Lick 
Station, James continued to take long trips, 
often leaving his family for several weeks at 

a time. In late 1780, when the settlers needed 
salt, James left for seven weeks. While he was 
gone, his brother died, and a son, Felix, was born. 
Their daughter Charlotte, who had survived the 
treacherous river journey as an infant, had died 
only a few months earlier. As American Indian attacks on the 
settlement worsened between 1789 and 1794, the elder Charlotte 
lost two more children, and another was scalped, but managed 
to survive the attack. 

But she had little choice but to soldier on. “The chances are 
she did not think too much on such; mostly those who settled 
the Cumberland were people with no time for looking back; the 
world for them was here and now; not theirs to remember or 
adjust to, but theirs to shape,” Arnow wrote. 
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This mural, located in offices 
at the Tennessee State Capitol 
in Nashville, Tenn., depicts 
the Battle of the Bluff, which 
occurred on April 2, 1781 
Legend holds that Charlotte 
Robertson let dogs out of Bluff 
Station (later known as Fort 
Nashborough) to drive off 
attacking Creek Indians 


Steadfast Strength 

Quick thinking and resourcefulness are Charlotte’s most 
well-known qualities, thanks to a small detail in the retelling 
of the Battle of the Bluffs, an American Indian skirmish that 
took place at French Lick Station on April 2, 1781. While not 
considered an official battle of the American Revolution, the 
outcome of this clash between the British-leaning Cherokee 
and the American pioneers is credited with helping preserve 
the nascent settlement. 

As legend has it, the men were in the woods when a group of 
American Indians, led by the Cherokee Chief Dragging Canoe, 
arrived to attack the fort. 

“How many hundreds were there I do not know, but the sight 
struck terror to my heart, for we were cut off and my wife and 
children were in that feeble Fort,” wrote John Cotten, who par- 
ticipated in the Battle of the Bluffs and whose 
journal entry from that day was published by the 
Tennessee Historical Society in 1959, 

But then, the “Fort gate was opened, and a 
ravening horde of dogs ran out and flew at the 
throats of the Indians.” Later in the account, 
Cotten noted that “it was Mistress Robertson 
who turned them out.” 

Modern historians like Dr. Carole Bucy specu- 
late on whether that detail of the story is true, 
but the myth persisted. In the Tennessee State 
Capitol, the scene is memorialized on a mural 
outside the governor's office. 

“We can’t necessarily document these myths, 
but the fact that they exist says something,” 
said Dr. Bucy, who is a Davidson County his- 
torian and a professor of history at Volunteer 
State Community College in Gallatin, Tenn. 
“Charlotte Robertson was a leader among 
women because of the fact that she was mar- 
ried to James Robertson. She was looked up to as 
his wife. And in the lives of all of these women, 
she was the one they followed the example of. 
She understood that people were looking to see 
what Mrs. Robertson did. And everything she 
did was in the name of survival and protecting 
her family.” 

As French Lick Station became Nashville 
and the settlement’s relations with American Indian neighbors 
calmed, Charlotte watched the world around her transform. 
After James died in 1814, Charlotte lived another 29 years in 
the community she helped forge and protect. 

“It’s interesting to consider the changes she saw in her life- 
time, from the wilderness to the modern, vibrant city that 
Nashville would become by the mid-19th century,” Bucy said. 

Charlotte died at the age of 92 in 1843, the same year Nashville 
became the capital of Tennessee. 
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Make history with the inaugural DAR Insignia! 


VanBuren President General’s Project Pin 
Rise and Shine for America 2019-2022 


A gift to the President General's Project of $100 qualifies you to 
purchase this pin. Each pin is stamped with ‘Inaugural DAR 
Insignia on the back, commemorating this momentous occasion. 


America 250 Commemorative Pin 


This newly released pin, #1 in a Limited 250th Anniversary 
series, commemorates the 250th anniversary of the United 

, States of America. Celebrate your patriotism for our great country 
een by purchasing your America 250 pin today! 


The net proceeds from each purchase support the National <b j 


Society’s mission of historic preservation, education, and 
patriotism. 


To order and receive the latest updates, D AR 


visit shop.dar.org/dar-insignia/ 
or call (888) 327 - 1890 to speak with an associate. INSIGNIA 


